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[GODFREY AND GERTRUDE APPEARED 


A NINETEENTH-CENTURY SAINT. 


{A NOVELETTE.] 


OHAPTER I. 


**T wonprr why Godfrey Tremaine married 
Salome Tyrell. It was certainly not on 
account of her -beauty or brilliancy,” said 
Hattie Lepel. 

“She was rich,” retorted Rosina, with a 
short sarcastic laugh ; “‘ and money covers a 
multitude of shortcomings. And the more a 
man has of that delightfal commodity the 
more he wants.” 

“You are both very wide of the mark if you 
believe Mr. Tremaine married his wife for her 
money,” said a little old lady, dropping into 
the seat beside Rosina. ‘I—only I—&now 
the true reason. He married her from pique. 
When Lady Assheton jilted him he wasturious, 
and I heard him say that he would take a 
wife to himself on the day that Gertrude Gar- 





a 


field became my lady. You know how he 
word,” 


his 

** Nice for the bride, if only she knew.” 

“TI don’t suppose she does; and, of course, 
you will not — my words. Lady Assheton 
was awfally incensed. It seemed a direct 
insult to her to choose ® woman 60 exactly 
her antipodes, for Mrs. Tremaine has neither 
beauty nor style, 

‘* 1¢ was a lucky thing for her,"’ said Rosina, 
enviously, ‘‘ when that old Australian relative 
conveniently died, making her his heiress. 
Bat for that she might have lived all her days 
an obscure companion; now, she may hoid 
her own with the best. Some people are 
boro lucky. There she is—poof! Godfrey 
Tremaine lacked his usual excellent taste 
when he went a-wooing a second time.” 

The three ladies looked in the direction of 
the bride as she entered the grounds with her 
husband. 

He was tall and splendidly proportioned, 
yet without an ounce of superfiaous flesh. 
His head was like that of a Greek god, with 
its oclose-cut brown curla and its haughty 
poise, and the proud, handsome face excited 








IN VIEW—THE LATTER FLUSHED WITH THE EXERCISH SHE HAD TAKEN !] 


the admiration of the fair sex, the envy of 
many of his less fortunate fellow-men. 

By his side walked a little lady, dressed in 
quakerish grey silk. She was by no means 
pretty, but her face was instinct with purity 
and goodness, and her clear eyes were the 
mirrors of her innocent soul. 

Butvery fewinthe gay throng—met together 
at the Esselton Flower Show—gave more than 
@ cursory glance at her; and Mr.Tremaine, the 
— of six short weeks, looked unfeignedly 


The band began to play ‘‘ Love's old sweet 
song;" those who had already inspected the 
tents came into the open, declaring the heat 
was unbearable, the scent of the flowers over- 
powering, and a general air of ennui seemed 
settling upon all; when there came a whisper, 
a little ripple of excitement, and all eyes 
turned upon two figures entering by the low 

tes. 

A man of sixty, old too, for his years, and 
& woman in all the glory of youth and beauty 
—beauty which stole men’s hearts away, that 
enthralled and maddened them. 

She was ‘divinely tall, and most divinely 
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fair;” an@as she walked with sldw grace into 
the meadow, babthediin all the light of ‘a July 
ean, an involantary breath of admiration 
broke from many. 

Tf she heard, if she knew this, she gave no 
heed to it, but held on her way serenely, bow- 
ing graciously to such acquaintances ag she 
met, stopping sometimes to shake hands with 
intimate friends, doing it all in such a royal 
wmy that it seemed she conferred distinction 
upon each and all so honoured, 

Rosina Lepel caught her breath as “‘ Beauty 
and the Beast” were confronted by Mr. and 
Mra, Tremaine, 

‘*Oh! Hattie, look! will he speak? Does 
she change colour? No! not in the least. 
Well, for perfect sang froid commend me. to 
Lady Assheton. Great Powers! Hattie, she 
ia offering her hand. How I wish I could tear 
what they are saying.” 

After all, the words uttered were few and) 
commonplace, 

‘*Mr, Tremaine, this is a pleasant surprise,’” 
Lady Aseheton said. “I did net know you 
were in England. We returned but yesterday, 
and are staying with the Exsseltons ontil’ the 
Rookery oan be made ready for us. Lord 
Assheton base taken it on lease. He likeaths 
county,” and then she proceeded to introduce 
the two men, and Tremaine wasin-turn. com. 
pelled tomake hie wife known tothia-i ! 
woman, who dwarfed her into insignificance, 

Bat Gertrnde was disposed to be Kindly; 
and'with her sweetest amile expressed! a hope 
that she and Mrs, Tremaine woniil! be good 
friends, 

‘ T have known Mr. Tremaine so long,” she 
raid, “that I am not inclined to regard! his: 
wifoas & mere acquaintance. And wo Have 
eo much incommon. The day that madeyom 
Mra, Tremaine converted me into Gertrn@e 
Aseheton ;” and, with a few courteous words). 
ebe passed on, 

* You need not have been so confoundedly 
friendly with that fellow,” said his lordship, 
complainingly: ‘ do yon suppose I forget that 
von were his fiancée before ever I met you? 
Do you think, my lady, thatI am blind to hig 
advantages? Heis young and handsome——" 

‘‘ And you,” she answered, with her moat 
bewitching air, “ have wisdom and experience; 
also, you love me whole-heartedly. Rest con- 
tent, Patriok,”” And he was like wax in her 
delicate hands, 

He had spent his life in dissipations of 
every kiad; he had lost belief in almost al 
that men reverence or admire ; but he believed 
wholly in this fair woman who bore his name, 
who enjoyed his wealth and his proud posi- 
tion, and loathed him from the depths of her 
false heart, 

‘What a plain little creature Godfrey has 
chosen,” she gaid, lightly ; ‘and ebe seems 
rotally devoid of tact too. Did you notice, 
Patrick, how queerly she was dressed? Bat 
po doubt she is an amiable goody-goody littld 
woman, and just the kind of wife a masterfal 
moan needs, I wonder who she was. I'll ask 
Mra, Eagelton, 

Meanwhile Salome was saying, timidly, 
*Isehe not lovely, Godfrey, and so kind and 
praciong——’ 

‘I wish,” he broke in, impatiently, ‘' that 
you would stand more upon your dignity, and 
nos speak ao frequently of people being ‘ kind 
and gracions'toyou. As my wife you hold 
an equally good position in the county as 
Lady Agsheton, Piease to remember that 
fact, and do not seem always to apologise for 
your existence,” 

She was cruelly hurt, but not one word of 
reproach did she utter, She loved him far 
too well, She had old-world ideas of wifely 
jove and duty,and it was not in her meek 
ussare to rebel. §8So she walked silently beside 
him, until, hia heart relenting, he said,— 

‘* Salome, I don’t know what made me speak 
to you so bratally jastnow. I think I ama 
trifle bored, and the heat is so insufferable ; 
still, Ido wish you would try to cultivate an 
sir of dignity, and endeavour to hold your 
own, There, I'lisay no more, Yours is-such 


a tell-tale faceand there are scores of eyesu 

us, people willisay we are quarrelling. This 
place is a veritable hotbed of scandal. Now 
ict} me eee your smile once more,” 


It vexed him to ses how white she had 
grown, but he repressed all sign of this as the 
met hisown-and the-pale-lips 


pare eyes reg0- | 
lutely emiled, 

Bhe longed to say some word of love, but her 
natural timidity prevented her. She had been 
all her life accustomed to rebuffa until she 
came into her fortune, and Godfrey's love— 
his love | 

Poor Salome! poor wife! He had given 
her nothing at all save his name: bat as yet 
she did notknow this, 

People. who saw her to-day for the first. time 
remarked/that Mrs. Tremaine looked delicate, 
and shewaseven more go than they supposed; 
only, ag: she: never complained, Godfrey had 
already grown to believe nothing ailedher, and 
that:ter:pallor was normal, 
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ha@ shown her How utterly inadequate; his 
income would befor their needs; and so, with 
many tears and fond wishes, she bade him 


good. bya, 

All this was at present hidden from Salome, 
ana Godfrey's mad vow had never reached her 
e@nreto Jiesarb-her 


80 presently she looked up with a amile, and 
ringing fcr lights, began to ‘‘try over’ the 
accompaniments which where somewhat he- 
yond her skill; but because it was for her 
husband she laboured, she did not find the 
time long or the task wearisome. 

It was late when Godfrey returned, and he 
‘waa vexed to find her waiting for him. 

‘‘ How white and tired you look,” he said. 
‘' Why did yousitup forme? You will make 
meifeel’very selfish indeed.” 

She smiled as- she brought him his slippers, 
glad‘in her heart to minister to his comfort, 
notmguessing that these little attentions from 

him; a servant could have per- 





She was.so weary when she.left the:meadow 
that she waeglad to think she should spend 
&.quiet+ evening at home withhGodfrey ; but-aa 
they drove up to Cliffholme, the house.of the: 
Tramaines for generations, he said, a. 


\ {ingee 

“'T hope you will not be vexed, Salome, 
Dhave promised to run over to,Gasoigne's 
the evening, He is leaving to-morrow for 

' Pekin,.and it will be quite a bachelor party.” 

Shewaa disappointed beyond:mensure;: but 

‘ehevaid, gently,— 

“T trast you will have a pleasant time,,and 
I — oS at ol _ lesters: to 
Write; and. then practise the acoampani-. 
ments ta your new songs. Dwish, for ‘ 

-aake, Godfrey, I were other thanamyaelt— tin, 
havibg: no beanty, I yet had inf 

He heedly ssemed to hear hex, a@ helnoked) 
sieadily Before bim, but he mutgared seme- 
thing whic’ sounded like “ you're 

)sonl; andiif there had been war in his 
“tone, Saltme would have been ® happy 
ina: tiring ont his patience 

“Iam tiring 8 i an 
hijaiiove,’"" she thought sadly, agv-she satalone 
thatteveniag. ‘I am so stupid and so plain,” 
andithen\she drooped her face upon her folded 
ry & and gave herself wholly to recollections 
of t paat, 

She saw herself the poor orpban of a 
straggling printer; left all alone, at an early 
age to the mercy of the world and a shrewish 
aunt. She remembered the yeara of drudgery 
she had endured as monitor in a second-rate 
school; then the time of servitude which 
followed when she acted as companion toa 
queralons maiden lady. After that, the firat 
gleam of sunshine in her gloomy life. 

Miss Thorne had been a friend of Godfrey 
Tremaine’s mother; for this reason he 
cocasionally: visited her, and, before Salome, 
— she loved him, he asked her to marry 
him, 

In her humility she hesitated, but-being so 
poor and friendless, having neither beauty nor 
talent, she thought ia her guileless heart,— 

‘He ftoves me for myself alone, Ah! 
Heaven help me to merit that love; and so 
she gave her life into his keeping. 

And jasta week befora their marriage she 
learned that she was the sole heiressof her 
father’s brother, who had been suppossd*to 
ae long ry yen waa glad‘that mr 
should not go to Godfrey empty-handed; 
thought heraelf the happiest, richest woman 
on earth; she had five thousand a year in her 
own right, bat she had what was better— 
Godfray's love. 

She thought of all these things as she sat 
in the glosaming; and her heart wae lifted ont 
of its heaviness. She knew nothing of 
Godfrey’s early passion; of his mad despair, 
when a letter from Gertrnfe Garfield told 
him that she wished their engagement ended, 
it had been all a mistake, thas she was about 
to marry Lord Assheton, and che hoped‘he 
wonld forget and forgive ber. She had been 
very happy in the knowledges of his love, but 





she was wise enorgt to forego it; her-mother 


them equally well, why would she so 
(persist, in euch a course of action? Bat he 


h,— 

“Goto now, Salome; I don’t want the 

TMedlton folks to say I am ill-treating you. 
pouvlitile pale thing. And I wantyon to look 
‘beat to-morrow, ae some people are bound 

call upon you.” : 

“Do you think Lady Assheton will do 
wo?” she asked, as she paused at the door. 
“T.shall not be afraid to meet her.” 

He frowned. 

“She will probably be amonget your first 
visitors, bat for Heaven's sake don’t allow her 
tavpatronise you.” ; 

“Don't you like her? Wonuli:you rather I 
did not receive: her, Godfrey." 2 

“Receive whom you will; what can it 
matter to me? And pray try to remember 
what L endeavoured to-imprass-apon you this 


“ I will, try,mpeakly ; “ good. hi,” And 
d 


little | afternoon 


as she left him, his heart smote him for hie 
harshness towards her. 

“ She ipa good little thing,” he said to him. 

elf, ‘‘ butehe irritates me beyond endurance. 

de toh, Gertrude! love of my life! had 

you but heen true, what a Heaven of bappi- 

mesa might\have been ours,” and with a groan 
lie hid his fee upon bis arms. 

‘‘Gertradel Gertrade!"” that one word was 
‘the burden of hia complaining, and he was 
blind to all her faults and follies, even as he 
was blind to the trath and purity, the utterly 
unselfish Jove of his young wife; he did not 
even think of her now az he sat alone, It 
never occurred to him that upstairs she was 
quietly weeping, grieving that she was too 
stupid ever to please him, 

“Oh, what could he see in me to love?” she 
whispered with closely-locked fingers and up- 
Antned sorrowful face, ‘* How very stupid I 
must be so soon to weary him,” and then she 
prayed that Heaven would teach her how to 
keep hie heart in thrall, how bess to serveand 
love him. 

Bbe scarcely slept that night, for “ the 
burden of an honour, unto which she was not 
born,” weighed heavy upon her sensifive soul, 
and the waking hours left her very pale and 
wan when morning came. She was conscious 
that she did not look her-bast; she read digap- 
pointment in Godfrey’s eyes ay she seated 
herself at the breakfact table, and: yet she 
had done her utmost to impreve her ap: 

nos. 

The macsss of soft, smooth brown hair-were 
coiled round and rownd’ the little head;.and 
the pink gown'she wore itaparted eome. tinge 
of cstonr to the otherwise ; 
but her eyes- were heavy, and there were faint 
circles beneath them, as though she-had kept 

vigil. 

As at newer by-and: visitors: began to 
arrive, she grew. more and’ more nervous, until 
with @ifficalty she could refrain from:hysteri- 
obi tears, and jnes when things were at their 
worst Lady Ageheten camein, She greeted 
Salome with gresteat cordiality, rallied her 





affee inoetely-om her pallor and’ timidity, wad 
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then by: come-means_contrived to. place her: 


more at herease, 

She. didnot leave, at. the expiration of the 
usual. period ; rather-she lingered behind the 
other callers, and heing: alone with Salome 
said,— 

“ Ask-me fo.stay until theevening; Aashe- 
ton is. ontand.I hate my own aoociety, Am I 
very, very bold toaak,so great.a. favour on.6o 
ay een die ge 2 

4s are verykind,” the young. wile 

ot oy pretty sincerity, and thea they 
Bat dowa) of women, 
and Salome, with many. blushes, confessing 
her. shortcomings, help. of this .woman 
who. was her rival.io, hex husband's heart, 
‘ By-birsh,” she seid,, gently, ‘I am:nos Ms, 
Tremaine’s,equal; bat: L was, edneated.as. a 
lady, end «meh. later, after. years .of dradgery, 
I came into my fortune, I wasseventeen when 
I first began to earn my own bread. I am 
twenty-twocnow. I;am neither pretty: nor: 
clever, but Mr. Tremaine never; thought of 
that.. He loved me as I was, for I did. not in- 
herit mes ane Property ee te 
engagem annos,. you see, 
Assheton, how much I owe husband, how 
much I long to serve and please him in all 
things? Will you be my friend, really and 


truly, telling me stuart when.I am in error? }, 
ani 


You are beautifal kind—you will not re- 


pes , 
Salome each te the other, Yonrname.means 


peaaefal,and is eminentipsuited toyou. Now 
cosemainne dia eapienes wepemmah 
you.some ofmy: own past. I w 

to a man I loved withialkmy hearts Fora man 
in hia peaition:he was notrieh; and. hadimo- 
thing but-my beauty, He was ambitionscand 
00:he lefteme: for a mere nebedy with a.great 
fortnas,, and. J, .well, L.acoapted. Asshaten's 
offer because pride forbade me to wear. :the 
a R ve Gocarvelay’" ania Bad tendlingtiine 

*\ Room i ome, 
jewelled hands, ‘: rash Gertrade:! Bat 
Lord. Assheton, is, toeyou?:” 

‘+ Yea; with-a:carious. smile, “oh, yeu:!: In 
many things Iam anvenviablepersen,, There, 
don‘s,look.se-nerry ifor, me, The »wonnd will 
soon, .heal, and; Iv.see your: lord: and master 
coming: throughthe grounds Go to-mest him 
as you,wieh. Yon areidying to:do so, and I 
<alll mastrhp duanted audi meaneeatey ab: Cliff: 
holme.’ Thenas Salome, nothing loib; obeyed 
a ie ignorant: fool, 

“ Yow peer: ) YOU: poor ignorant: 
there ig seareely any:fun in:playing mpon yon, 
you are 80 easily beguiled,”’ 


CHAPTER II. 


To.those who knew Gersrude’s story, it came 
88 & great surprise that sheand Lord Assheton 
were t0.be.gueats at: Cliffholme for a- whole 
week. His. lordship evem rebelled a little at 
the arrangemens, bat, with a. smileand a: kiss, 
his bride won him. over. 

“You. stupid jealons.ocreatare!" she said, 
piapfally, ‘don't: you know yet, I never 
really. cared. for Godfrey Tremaine, and 
that. we.go at his.wife’s request? She-wants 
106 to ‘form’ her, Comical, isn't.it?, And 
really, she is a nice listle thing. 1 quite expect, 
Pateiok, you-will.fall.in.love with her. She has 
ie ee lack," 

i ia perfection,” he answered, 
gallantly; ‘ there is none to: equal her.”’ 

And so. thay went to Ciiffhaime, his lordship 
forgetting all. previous disinolination. to fignre 
“8 Tremaine’s guest, andit.seemed.to him his 
beantifal. young wife was more than. ever 
Gevoted to.him. She gave him. no cause. for 
icalouay, and. really, Mra, Teoemaine-was-a 
‘goad little seul," a.great deal more to his 
taste than Gertrade’s more fashionable:frienda, 
He was.quiteeorry when-on the third day of : 


, Gertrude 
kindly) invite. 





their: visit some few sharp twinges warned 


» him that gont was.coming 


on, F 

‘* Lmpust-getaway,”’ he eaid, ‘hefore-I.am 
incapable of'movement. I, amclike a fiend let 
loose when under thia hereditary scourge.’’ 

‘* No,” anaeweredSalome, gently, ‘you must 
remain with, us, and I-promise,’’ this with ove 
of her rare smiles, ‘‘ that you shall have 
devoted nurces.’’ 


was: only too: glad to accept the 


“How ‘yoware }" she oried, ‘and, oh ! 


good 
it Assheton will but stay, how relieved I.shall 


be.. He: wants so: much. tion, and I am 
such:a peor nurse, Salome, Iwill learn of you, 
and Patrich will bless your name," 

Sothey) stayed on; and Lord Assheton was 
confined: to hia:room ; but very little nursing 
fell to Gertrade’s share. Shewas sobeantiful, 
so-unaccustomed to labour, thought Salome, 
incher-guilelesa; grateful heart, and so:she took 
almostiali the tacks upon herself, whilet Lady 
Assheton would: trip-into: her husband's room, 
occasionally murmur a few pretty speeches, 
kise the withered: check: of her spouse, and go 
back again to-her own pleasures and amuae- 
ments, Ounce dayshe-complained of a head. 
—_ , and Salome, quick to: suggest: remedies, 


“Godfrey is riding: into Carlshom to-day. 
Why not take Meg and go, too?’’ 
Gertrade made‘a-pretence of hesitation ; but 


 T/will'‘stay with Lord Assheton, I cannot 
tide even: a Sandy withont disgracing 
myself; and Godfrey is ench a splendid 
equestrian. “I'am-afraid,” wistfully; ‘I do 
not do credit to his teaching.” 

Gertrude; who was-really’a splendid ‘horse. 
woman, needed very little persuasion; and 
‘when she and her-cavalier had disappeared 
Gown:the drive; Salome seated herself by the 


Salome said, — 


‘ window ear ae 
tite previour da @bdings ‘to the invalid; As)? 


‘bis eyes rested on her-eharpered ‘profile, 
a sense of pity, long strange to him; stirred 
hie heart. He know Tr 6 did not‘love his 


‘| “wite, hee felt) convinced’ ‘that-Gertrude still 


‘held “hie affection; but’he trusted her: too 
entirely to doubt her’ faith—and was there 
‘any° wonder ‘that’ a man‘ should: prefer his 
queenly ‘darting to’Tremaine’s: homely little 
wife? Bsill His voice was softer than usual 
when he spoke; 

“Yon are ill, Mrs, Tremaine? Does no 
one see it but me?” 

The wiatfal eyes met his—never had they 
been more wistful than now, 

“ 1 am qnite well, thank you; Iam always 

a.” 

‘“But you-have grown thinner. I onght not 
to ask you such a question, but. I am old 
enough to be your father: is ‘there anything 
troubling you? Oan I do anything to help 

She met hia glance bravely then, and 
although she blashed hotly at the lie she told, 
still she lied for Godfrey’s sake; no one 
shonld blame him if her own stupidity had 
killed his love. 

‘* There is nothing to trouble me, indeed ; I 
am, very happy; how can Ibe otherwise ?’’ 
and then, whilst.all her heart lay quivering 
within her breast, Misa Lepel. waa annonnoed, 
and Salome went down to meet her; 

‘* Doar Mrs. Tremaine,” she gushed, ‘how 
good of yon.to devote yourself tothe invalid, 
leaving Lady Asaheton.so much at liberty to 
puraue her own pleasure ; I met her in com- 
pany, with Mr. Tremaine up the Carlshom. 
road. 


“Gertende wished to: stay,” said Selome, 
with quiet dignity,—she disliked Rosina, as 
much .as.is waain her gentle heart to dialike 
anyone,—"t and Lam.sucha poor horaewoman, 
I did.not-feel.equal to so.ong:a ride.” 

“Still, it-ia.very good.of you to take so 
many of.her duties upon yourself, and to 
debar-youraelf.of\ Mr. Tcemaine’s society. I 
fancy not. many. wivea: would be so compla- 
can} under: the cizcumstances.”’ 


‘* What cireamstances do you refer to, Miss 
Lepel?” 

"On, really, are you ignorant’ of the facis 
of the case? I am quite sorry I referrad to 
them, bat of. conrse I thovghs you knew aboni 
that listle romance which is past; equally, 
of course, Mr, Tremaine idolises you." 

Tne young wife said, coldiy,— 

“I wish to hear nothing my husband 
thinks it best. to conceal from me; in all he 
does, it.ia my happiness he.considers.” 

* Lam convinced of that,'’ Rosina answered 
cordially, ‘‘and really you must nos run away 
with the impression that I was condemning 
any.action of Mr, Tremaine; bat 1 coald nos 
help remarking how free from jealonsy you 
ave. He and Lady Assheton were engaged 
lovers, but they quarrelled and parted— not so 
very long agoeitner. Beautiful as she is, sho 
could not keep his hear?.”’ 

Is was ont now, and Rosina was glad; she 
envied this woman’s lot, and it pleased her 
to wound her. Bat she was not prepared for 
Salome's manner of receiving her hurt ; there 
was more strength in the little homely 
woman than she believed. With a amile sha 
said,— 

‘I ought to be very proud to know I had 
won a heart so lovely a woman as Lady 
Aasheton failed to keep; and one fo rarely 
marries one’s firat love, It was hind of Mx, 
Tremaine 40 save me from all doubts and dis- 
trast; donbly kind and generous that ho 
should permit me to choose for my ohist 
friend the woman he once held dear.” 

B; filed and angry, Misa Lepe! shortly teok 
her departure, saying to herself,— 

‘She is an idiot, thas Tromains woman, 

she has no passion, no self assertion. I wish 
T could have worked mischief between them, 
Failing Gertrude Assheton, Godfrey might 
have turned to me: bat for that little pale 
thing, who isa batt foreveryone’s mirth or 
ity.’ 
Lett-alone, Saloms eat. down and faced the 
trnth:; she was very pale and her eyes were 
fall of desperate woe ; but it was unlike her 
so,accept any blow with tears or revolt. 

Her hear’ might break, bat her voice should 
not give utterance to her sorrows, beornses 
that would be to bring discredit on her haw 
band.. Her husaband—nother idol any more, 
and yeb dearer'to her than ever, beeanss his 
imperfections brought him nearer to her, gave 
her the right to pity him. And then she 
remembered Gertrade’a words, and foand a 
reason for the choice Godfrey had made; but 
no, it could not be that he bad rejeoted hit 
first love because of his poverty, seeing thatske, 
Salome, had been poorer still when hs had 
begged her to marry him, and neither be nor 
she had any idea that a fortune waited her 
acceptance. 

‘* I wall not believe it,” she said to herse!! ; 
**it is an idle tale;"’ and yet doubis lingered 
with ber, and her heart was very heavy. 
What if Godfrey bad never loved her ? 

Seen by the light of these later days, hit 
manner towards her was distinotly cold and 
strange. The poor girl hidher face a moment 
in herhands; perhaps:she prayed, for when 
she again looked up, fresh courage shone ix 
her eyes, and there was no sign of recens 
stroggle in her bearing. 

She returned to Lord <Acsheton, and 
throughout the long mornivg read to him, 
until the soft: music of: her voioeJulled him ie 
sleep; then she sat with loosely folded hands, 
looking out over the lovely world, with eyes 
that failed for once to note its lovelincas. 

By.and-by Godfrey and Gertrude appeared 
in view. She was flashed with the exerciae she 
had taken; one etrand of golden hair had 
escaped from beneath her hat, and fell abouts 
her cheek and shoulder; her eyes were brighs, 
and she was laughing. Godfrey wure hiu 


usenal lonk of proud reserve-—-they did noi 
appear like lovera—and Salome’s hears, being 
a litsle lightened of ite load, she went down 
to meet them. emilingly. 

Perhaps decanse in bia inmost hear’ God: 





frey knew be had wronged and war wrougin 
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her, he was unusually kind to her throughout 
the remainder of the day, and a deep, quiet 
happiness possessed her. 

hen greatly moved she was always more 
silent even than ordinarily ; but her eyes 80 
shone, and her pale face took such radiance, 
that her brilliant rival was seoretly farious. 
If Godfrey were not blind, if she herself did 
not look well to her armour, this poor little 
oreatare would yet triamph over her. 

With all her wild undisciplined heart she 
loved him, only she had loved rank and riches 
more. Now there were houra in which she 
lamented her choice, and though wise enough 
#0 conceal this from outsiders, and most of 
all from her lord, she was so foolish she 
would not loose her hold upon the man she 
had jilied. 

She spent an evening with Assheton, hardly 
restraining her yawn, wondering jealously 
how Godfrey and Salome were employed; and 
it added not a little to her discomfort when 
Assheton said,— 

“ By the way, Gertrude, do you think Mra, 
Tremaine is quite s0 strong and well as she 
should be? She looks very pale and 
fatigued.” 

‘She is always pale,” said the lady, ‘‘and 
she has no animation,” 

“And I am a great bother to her. I think 
we had best out our visit short, ch, wife? I 
wouldn’t like to harass my good nurse,” 

The colour rose to Gertrude’s face as she 


averted it from him; but her voice was low | 


and level as she answered,— 
“Sickness has made you fanocifal, dear, 
Balome likes nursing of all things. I quite 





envy her skill and knowledge, for I am ao | 


ignorant as to be wholly useless when moat I 
wish to serve you; and if we went away now, 


she would reproach herself with unhospitality, | 


and think, in her usual humble fashion, she 
had failed in her duties as hostess, 
‘* Well then, let it be as she wishes. She is 


® good woman. Gertie, you and she have | 


taught me to believe that holiness is not 
extinct." 
~ she accepted the compliment unblush- 


ingly. 

She did not see Godfrey alone until the 
following evening. The afternoon she had 
spent with her husband, amusing him by 
relating anecdotes of her doings, in a lively 
fashion, 

He was much improved in health, and she 
thought, with something like disgust, that in 
@ day or two he would be able to join the 
little party downstairs; and she was glad 
when he said,— 

‘‘ The gong has sounded, Gertie; run away 
now, and don’t let me see you for several 
hours, I won't have you lose your roses 
because of me,” 

Needing no second bidding she hurried to 
her room, where she found all she required 
placed in readiness for use. 

*“ You need not satay,” she said to her maid, 
“'T shall dress more quickly by myself.” 

She twisted her beautifal hair in big coils 
about her head, clasped a necklet of opals 
about her white throat, arranged and 
rearranged her diaphanous robes, and, weil 
eatisfied with her appearance, went down- 
Stairs. 

She met Godfrey's eyes as she entered, and 
they acoorded her unwilling admiration, for 
indeed she was looking her loveliest; and 
throughout the meal she was ai her brightest 
and best. Bat after dessert she said,— 

* You will forgive me if I ran away Salome; 
Assheton does not like solitude.’’ 

‘' Take a little rest,’’ answered ber hostess, 
gently. ‘I will try to entertain Lord Asshe- 
ton for an hour or two.” 

**But I cannot impose in such a fashion 
upon your good nature,” Salome smiled. 

‘When I am weary of trying to help you, 
Gertrude, I will complain. Godfrey, you must 
do your beat to entertain Lady Assheton,’’ and 
with that she slipped away. 

“It is you, mouse,” said hie lordship, as 
she entered. ‘Well, you may stay; but I 


| the exch 





want you to be very quiet for a short time. 
I am. scribbling some notes for my speech at 
The Salisbary next week, and when I'm in a 
—— of mind I dislike being dis- 

“Very well,” amiled Salome, “I will not 
check the flight of genias. I will be exoeed- 
ingly still," 

She sat in a remote corner of the room, 
listening to the soratching of his pen, the 
rustling of the paper, and enjoying the beauty 
of the summer night, when his voice startled 


her. 

‘* Mra. Tecemaine, might I trouble you? I 
am awfally sorry; but there is jast one point 
upon which I am uncertain, and I do not wish 
to make an ass of myself. Will you ask Tre- 
maine if he will give me a few moments.” 

She rose at once, 

* You must not talk of trouble," she said, 
pleasantly. ‘Don't you know I like to be 
busy ?"’ and then she went to find Godfrey, 

He was not in the drawing-room, neither 
was Gertrude. A servant said he believed 
they had gone to the conservatories, and so 
Salome followed; and when she came to the 
third she saw them amongst the flowers, and 
would have spoken, but that the words Gert- 
rude uttered arrested her steps, held her likea 
prisoner at the stake, incapable of movement 
or of speech. 

“You shall hear me," cried Lady Assheton, 
passionately, ‘ Your scorn is killing me. I 
cannot bear it longer and live. You loved me 
once, you love me now, for all your cold words 
and looks. The woman you call wife wearies 
you, the ties you have made madden you, as 
mine madden me——”" 

“Stop!” said Godfrey, sternly. ‘ You 
chose with open eyes and in cold blood. You 
knew just what manner of man you would 
marry, you were not ignorant of his past. By 


| your own confession you loathed and despised 


him, but you loved his rank and his wealth. 
You bartered aed for them, be satisfied with 

** Satisfied!" she cried, wildly, ‘‘ satisfied, 
when you will not give me one kind word. 
Oh, ha) Godfrey! I must have been 
mad indeed! Even when I so spurned you I 
held you dearest of all on earth. I will spéak, 
my heart is too fall longer to hide its secret. 
I love you! love you! love you!” and then, 
her white hands, flashing with jewels, stole out 
to meet his own. 

et os had not forgotten all he owed his 

8 


“Do not tempt me to disgrace my name 


and dishonour her oo words of love 
to you,” he said, bitterly. ‘‘We are both 
wedded. If ever we dreamed that each was 
dear to the other, let us forget the foolish 
dream. We are each bound by ties only death 
can break.” 

“ Godfrey, oan you tell me, honestly, truly, 
that you have any affection for her?" de- 
mauded Lady Assheton. 

“If you will hava the trath,” he answered, 
sullenly, ‘‘no! I love you—you only; and 
you have laid all my life desolate; is not 
your triamph complete? Gertrude! Ger. 
trade! had you but been true- —” 

And then the poor wife found strength to 
flee; how she reached the house, how she 
climbed the stairs to Lord Assheton’s room 
she could not tell. 

She was so white when she entered, that 
the old man regarded her with concern. 

What is Tremaine about that he does not 
see you are ill?” heasked. “ Is he blind?” 

“‘T have not spoken to my husband,” she 
panted, as she leaned againat the door; ‘he 
was notin the drawing-room. I was too ill to 
seek farther. Will you please ring for some 
one to take your message; and if you can spare 
me, I would like to go to my room.” 

So she crept away, her heart bleeding and 
torn; with no desire to live, rather with a 
wild wish that death should come to her to. 

night. He had never loved her! And yet it 
was Gertrude who had been falee, not he. 
That thought carried some consolation with 


it. She wearied him—she who would die to 
minister to his pleasure; and then she fell 
upon her knees and prayed that Heaven in 
its meroy would take her home, that 
she was a cruel burthen to the man ghe 

She never blamed him, she had only room in 
her heart for extremest pity; bat shrank 
with horror at the mere thought of poem | 
Gertrade again. All her = soul 

from contact with this loveless wife and 
shameless woman. Yet, for G a sake 
and that old man’s, she mast her - 
peace, onl So cousteous Wheue no longer she 
could be affectionate. 

Later Godfrey went to Lord Assheton’s 
rooms, but they did not talk business; the 
old nobleman was concerned for his gentle 
nurse, and despatched hie host to seek her, 
He found her lying fally dressed beside her 
7 wholly unconscious, and to himself he 
said,— 

“It is a consoling reflection that Salome 
whilst physically weak, is notafflicted with 
sentimental illness, She is deplorably 
phlegmatic,” And comforting himself with 
that reflection he went to his own room to 
dream of Gertrude. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


Satome woke the next morning with a dall 
sense of oppression. Slowly, slowly, all the 
events of the past night reourred to her. She 
turned wane upon her bed; she had no 
heart to live; did not she stand between her 
husband and freedom? If she had been a 
more passionate woman, she might have 
taker her life in her despair, but she was 
essentially meek and good, and no such 
thought entered her brain. 

She dressed carefally and went downstairs, 
schooling herself to answer Godfrey's chill 
enquiries concerning her health, even sub. 
— to, but not returning, Gertrade’s 

a. 

Day succeeded day, and always she rose a 
trifle paler, a little more wearily she fulfilled 
her duties; and to those who cared to look, it 
seemed that the hand of death was on her, 
but there were very few who troubled to notice 
Tremaine's plain little wife. 

The Rookery was now in readiness for ita 
owners. Lord Assheton was no longer an 
invalid, so he and his wife to their 
home, Gertrude making daily oalls 

me. She was ill at ease. Not a word had 
escaped the'little woman, but she was no longer 
confiding and affectionate; a gentle courtesy 
matked her manner. Bat Gertrade’s guilty 
— construed change in her 
aright. 

‘“‘Bhe knows or guesses something,” she 
thought. “I wonder how much her know- 
ledge amounts to, and if she intends to use it 
agains} me,” 

And always as the weeks passed she saw 
with satisfaction that Salome grew paler yet 
and thinner. 

“She is not long for this world,” said 
Gertrade to herself. ‘At her death Godfrey 
willtake her fortune—and Assheton is an old 
man—we may yet be happy.” 

It was September now, and the Tremaines 
were going to Scarborough. bo ekilfally 
Gertrude contrived that she my lord 
should join them. Not a word of protest did 
Salome utter when their céte a téte existence 
was broken in upon. It gave her keenest 
pain to see how on every possible oconsion 
Godfrey avoided her, to feel that he treated 
her only as an ordinary acquaintance, 
and yet she was strong enough to bear it all 
without reproach. Bat she saw too, witha 
little throb of exaltation, that he also avoided 
Gertrude when avoidance was possible. 

Bhe sat one night in her lonely room, 
listening to the moaning wind and surging 
sea—for it was rough weather—when sud- 
denly from the baloony came the sound of 
Gertrude’s voice. 





“ How long is this state of things to go on, 
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Godfrey? Don't you see that your coldness 
is worse than deathto me? Am I nothing to 
you now?” 

‘If you were less to me than you are,” the 
man anewered heavily, ‘‘I would care little 
hhow often I saw you. BatI love you with 
every beat of my heart, with every instinct of 
my nature. You are dearer to me than gold 
to the miser, glory to the brave, fame to the 
learned. You have robbed me of all but m 
honour ; and by Heaven’a help, Gertrude, 
will keep that, it is my only wealth.” 
anil with pein. and pasion, assion, “ shat you hold 

an « you 

our honour untarnished when you are at 

so false to the vows you made your 
wife? You need exalt in your integrity 
when daily your coldness is killing her.” 

There was a moment's silence, ten Godfrey 
said heavily,— . 

“Balome never complains; I have not 
noticed any change in her,” 

‘Gertrude laughed. 

‘*That ia man like; and of course she does 
not complain ; she is fool enough to love you 
still; the harder you strike her the more she 
adores you, 


A woman, a spaniel, a walnut tree, 
The more you beat them the better they be ; 


and Mrs. Tremaine is the stuff that goody- 
goody Gcieeldas are made of.” 

And what answer he made Salome did not 
know! they had moved from the window; and 
now she rose, and stood by it, a small dusky 
figure,and what she suffered in that hour she 
never could tell. There alone she wrestled 
with her agony; there alone she trampled out 
every spark of resentment that might linger 
in her heart against her husband. Bat it was 
noticed by all who knew her that with each 
passing day that ordinary little woman lost 
eirength and vitality. 

** This place ia too bleak for you,” said God- 
frey, with a twinge of remorse ; and he carried 
her home again. 

Bat she did not recover tone, and when 
November came, and an election was pending, 
she was far too weak and ill to canvass for 
him, even had she been capable of such work 
and he had wished it. 

leay Assheton was his greatest ally. She 
Zuo mgaed to the pospeistion eorzled bec lor 

ue . er lor 
with her wherever she went, 

“You take no interest in my pursuits," 
Godfrey said once to Salome, 

‘Yes Ido, dear, perhaps more than you can 
guess; bat I am not very strong jast now. 
Perhaps with the spring I shall be my old self 
again, and you have such splendid assistants 
shat you cannot need my help.” 

Something in her pale and patient face 
touched him to pity. Stooping he kissed her 
brow lightly, and then, to his eurprise, her 
arms stole up to embrace him, her cheek was 
pressed to his, and in a low voice, she said,— 

“Tama poor wife to you, Godfrey ; but I 
am growiog weaker day by day, and I do not 
think I shall trouble you a, Bear with 
me whilst I am with you. If afterwards 
you forget me I shall not know, and I cannot 
complain,” 

His conscience so upbraided him then that 
he had no word to say. He laid her back 
amongst her pillows with even a gesture of 
impatience, and when the door had closed 
behind him she hid her face and wept a little, 
ae so weak and so worn with hidden 

ef. 

‘* wish that I could die,” she said, ‘' it would 
be best for him; bat oh, my dear! oh, my 

! no woman will ever give you such love 
ag I have given.” 

The great dey of the election came. Lady 
Assheton, wearing her magnificent fare and 
the Conservative coloura— and white— 
drove into Carlshom with my lord, who looked 
peevish and wizened, 

Taey lanched at the Granby, Godfrey run} 

rogress. 


ning in to report p 





She crept away like a chidden child. She 
had no share in his love, She was not to 
share his hopes, his thoughts, his ambitions. 
Oh! better by far she lay dead, and he stood 
once more alone and free. 

The winter passed, a new spring dawned, 

“ Athome; she is not well,” and then he/| but so cold and bleak that it was no improve- 
rashed away, whilst Gertrude remarked, | ment on the preceding season, and certainly 
sweetly, ‘' Patrick, I am genuinely sorry for | Salome did not gather strength. But she did 
that little woman. She is becoming quite a/ not complain, she had grown so used now to 
valetudinarian. She is a good soul, bat she | sorrow and sickness. 
has no mental or moral stamina. How dread-| Parliament opened, and Godfrey was 
fal for a man to be tied to an ailing and com- | unavoidably absent from home throughout the 
plaining wife.” week. 

‘She may be ailing, but ehe isn't givento| ‘We had best take a flat,” he said to 
complaining,” growled my lord, “and I tell | Salome, ‘' the season will do you good;'’ but 
you, Gertie, that I don’t intend staying here} her medical man declaring that life in town 
much longer. You oan please yourself: Ij] would simply mean death for her, the plan 
think you always do.” was abandoned, 

“Oh, I will return with you, unless youare| Godfrey took chambers, and once a week 
going to be a cross old bear to me. Bat I| wrote dutifally to his wife. On Saturdays he 
did wish to hear the result of the polling.’ | retarned home, but his visits brought very 

*‘ Nambers won't be announced until nearly | little joy to Salome, 
midnight, bat you can return if you wish.| He was so depressed,- so irritable, and 
Jeff will scoompany you.” (Jeff was an ancient | between them there stood always a barrier of 
and poor relative.) ‘‘You know I never wish | reserve one would not, and the other could not, 
to deny you pleasure.” break down. 

“I know you are the dearest and kindest} The Asshetons had gone to town; daily 
husband under the sun; and yet, Pat, there| Salome read accounts of her rival's doings. 
were folks who prophesied we should not be| Often and often she saw that her husband 
happy.” her Godfrey, was present at this or that enter- 

‘“Andare you happy, my wife?” he ques-| tainment which Gertrude adorned; and more 
tioned, more eagerly than he guessed. than ever now she desired death. 

‘* More so than you oan tell, Some day Ij One Saturday, on his return home, Godfrey 
will try to make you understand all that you | said,— 
are to me.” “TI wish you felt strong enough to run up 

That night she sppeared with Jeff at the| with meon Monday. Assheton is obliged to 
Town-halil, She was wearing white satin, and | go away on business, and he does not like to 
there were pink roses at her breast, in her| leave hie wife alone. Could you manage it, 
hair, pink corals encircled her throat and|Salome? You need see nocompany, and your 
wriets, and the hood of her white cloak, | visit would extend only over a few days.” 
pushed carelessly back, showed all the masses| ‘‘I will go,’ she said, gently, glad that at 
of her golden hair. She tarned with a smile | least in this one thing she could him. 
to greet Godfrey as he approached. So she made her few preparations, and on 

“ Well?” she said. Monday travelled with him to town. 

“Victory!” he answered. He was white; Gertrude expressed herself delighted at the 
with excitement. He had neither eyes for,|arrangement, and Lord Assheton, whilat 
nor thought of, her beauty then. honestly thanking her for her goodness, 

On the Market Hill before the Hall the | thought,— 
crowd grew denser each moment. A great} “She is doomed. I always felt she was of 
deal of chaffing, and a little fighting went on;/most uncommon clay—a nineteenth.century 
but when the mayor a on the baloony/| saint. Tremaine is a fool to appreciate her as 
there was a sudden Iu! little as he does.” 

“Tremaine, 3.495; Denvers, 2.086," he| The two women settled down to their quiet 
announced, and then followed such an uproar | life, at least it was quiet for Salome. Ger- 
that listeners were fain to stop their ears. | trade had really more engagements than she 
Even the succesefal candidate's speech was| could keep. Salome’s ill-health prevented her 
unheard, and ories for ‘‘Lady Assheton"’ | going much abroad, and she was gratefal that 
went up. She had done so much for the/ she was not often called upon to — 
cause, hours with the hostess she no longer 

She came smiling, beautifal in all the | and could no more trast, 
bravery of her costly robes. Godfrey, taking| Bat an evening arrived when Lady Asshe- 
her hand, led her forward, whilst a whisper | ton declared herself too unwell to go out. 
went round, “ She was the wife for him,” and} ‘I have a horrid cold,” she said, plain- 
& perfect shower of bouquets fell at her feet. jtively. ‘I shall be a positive fright if I 

Her heart beat high. She loved popularity, | venture out before it is a little abated. So, my 
it was the breath of her life; and as she| good Griselda, we will spend a cosy evening 
looked on that sea of upturned, admiring | together.” 
faces, she thought,— She was really looking pale and ill, her eyes 

‘* What would I not give to undo the past.| were heavy, and she lost all her usual 
With Godfrey to lead me, to what heights | sprightliness; bat ahe persisted in dressing 
might I not attain! ” for dinner, coming down in a flimsy white 

And when she parted with him, she mur. | gown, with purple hyacinths at her breast. 
mured, too softly for ‘ Jeff ’’ to hear,— ‘Don't you think you are a trifle care- 

*“ Tais isthe proudest night of my life. For- | less?" questioned Salome. She hersels was 
give me, Godfrey, for the wrong I did you,| wearing a high-necked, crimson cloth dress. 
and think kindly of me, if only because I have|‘‘ For Lord Assheton’s sake you should be 
helped you a little towards victory.” more carefal of your health.” 

He went home like one in a dream, Salome} ‘I am natarally strong,” laughed Gertrude. 
was waiting for him. whiter and thinner than |‘' Really, dear Salome, you must not imagine 
she had ever been, Her evident illness seemed | we are all invalids jast beoause you are 60 
@ reproach to him, and damped his triumph, | frail.” 

She, too, wore pink roses, bat they lay dead| 1+ was a coarse and oruel speech, but Salome 
upon her breast. It was so long since she| would not reply to it. Taking up a book she 
had gathered them, so long since she had | pretended to read, and utter quiet reigned for 
watched for hie return. hours. ; 

‘* Who has conquered?” she asked, helping} Then Lady Assheton, weary of inaction, 
him off with his coat. rose to admire a portrait of herself in a six- 

“We have, by a glorious msjority—1,409 ; | teenth-century costume, which hung over the 
but why did you wait up for me? You look/ mantel. " 
tired ; go to bed, I will tell you all particulars} A servant at that moment bringing in coffee, 
later.” the draught stirred Gertrade’s thin skirts, and 


‘We are g well. Iam certain of vic- 
tory,” he excitedly, “and I shall owe 
you a very heavy debs in that case, Lady 
Assheton,” 

** Nonsense, it has all been good fan to me. 
Where is Mre. Tremaine?" 
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before.ake conkd ocy oui the fixe had osught | may fill the.plaee I hold better than I conld }Gestende saw that a opill was inevitable, 
ahem, and the flameg leapt rouad about her, ever do, Heaven grant I may nos long remain she out: 

With a wild ory, the. man dropped. hia tray, . 


and fied for agsistance. The listle fignre on 
the couch eprang forward, weakness and 
wrongs alike forgotten, and gnatching up the 
raz whioh had covered her, Salome threw it 
absai the obriching, half-demented woman. 
Witt new-born atrengsh she dragged herto the 
floor, with tender banda she crushed ous the 
flames, soarcely knowing what she did; and 
whea at las, she knew Gerirade. was safe and 
unhurt ahe sank like a wounded animal ather 
hosband's feet. 

' Balome! Salome!"’ he cried, ‘' what is it, 
my Seave.gitl? Letme look to you. Are you 
burt? Poor child! poor child! Gertrude, 
tee! Can we.over repay her for what ske haa 
dons?” and he lifted one poor scarred hand 
genilyiahisown. . 

Sa: Gerteade.stood apart. She would not 
acsord the faintest measure of praise to 
Salome, She hated her then, because shosaw 
the pity and dawning affection in Godfrey's 
po 


yea. 

¢ lifted his wife in his arms—how pilifally 
light she was !—and carried her up to her own 
room, 

T.29n she opened her eyes, and for a moment, 
eo aapiectee Ssaanes pwn Le pe bo 
nieohim, Bat -when,s g and ki 
i edd: “My dear, why do yon hide your 
victnes under a bushel? I never dreamed I 
bad heroine for my wife!” ahe broke into 
tears. tears so rare that they frightened bim. 

Take me home! oh, take me home!” she 
cried. “Do notles me stay herelonger.” 

‘There was such anguish in her voice that he 
was skartled, 

*' Dear,” he said, ‘ I will take you home to- 
morrow if you. are sjropg enough for the jour- 
ney, Ab! thege poor hands; how cruelly you 
womat spdter |” 

“Never mind my hands, they will heal,” 
che answered, more quietly, ‘‘and if not, what 
coes,is matter? I sayed her, Godfrey. I aaved 
ner, did I nos?” 

‘* Yes, Salome, yes, abe has esoaped without 
® single burn.” 

‘Ismglad. I would not.like.to think her 
lovelineas, was marred. Is does not master 
abont me, Godfrey. I mever had any beauty. 
T was always a homely little thing, and—and 
i was always @ coward untilnow. Yon will 
try fo remember me at my best when I am 
goue. I think sometimes that I am going 
faat——’’ 

“ You are morbid, Salome, and muat try to 
rouse yourself, You have all thas a woman 
can wish for, allthat can make life glad—posi- 
ticn, friends, wealth.” 

“ Yes,” she said, simply, ‘' but I lack one 
thiog. Never mind what that one thiog ia, I 
nower can have it. I have almost ceased to 
prey for is, Godfrey, will you let me go home 
to morrow 2?" 

“If you wish it, yes; but what is this: one 
thing you lack?” 

‘1l cannot tell you. Do not speak of it 
again,” 

And 0 he forebore to question her, and on 
tee. morrow she returned home, Gertrude 
e»ving thanked her politely for her prompt 
asesstanee, Lord Agssheton, on his return to 
sown, wrote hera cordial and gratefal letter, 
unpi-Godfrey’s notes were kinder than before ; 
or: ebe did not figure as a heroine either in 
vce world’s estimation or her own, 





CHAPTERIY. 


In thoee firat few weeks of their return, 
Godfrey Tcemainesaw more of the true heanty 
of bis wife's nature than he had ever done be- 
fore, and ind) fference turning to esteem made 
him very kind and gentle with her, In her 
hamiiity Salome thought,— 

‘He sees that I am dying, and he wonld 
rmooth my way, Oh! my dearhushand, my 
dew butband, Heaven grant that a second wile 





40 trouble yon.’ 

She was, however, comparatively happy 
until Lord and Lady Assheton returned to the 
— ; then a heart,— 

‘* I may no more hopa. is unscropalous, 
and she loves. bim.; bat she did not guess thas 
even now Godfrey had begua to compare these 
two women, and that althongh his heart clang 
40.his old allegiance, he was | mnder- jarms, bsgged 
stand the worth of the.one he cated wife, the | the nearest house, 
selfishness and treachery of the other, 

The season came to an end,.and Gentrade 
was anxions to fly to some. fashionable}voice; “Godfrey, is he dead?” and aa 


but ourselves and the 
Tremaines bave gone,” she said, petulantly; | a fiirmative,. 
‘‘T suppose Mr. Tremaine ia daneing attend:| “Thank Heaven, Tt 
ance on his wife, whose: ailmenta are more | not believe he has sustained any very serious: 
imaginary than real. It is quite abanrd that $ 
shall know certainly.’’ 


she should pose ad an invalid,” My lord . 
turned She said no more then, but seating: herself 


somewhat quickly upon her. ‘“ Mrs, 

Tremaine saved. your life.” cby the couch waited for the dector’s coming, 
‘' Poof | whas.a great deal you all make. of |:holding one of her husband's hands in‘hers, 

that incident. I was not really in danger. I} Presently the faded eyes opened. 

declare I never lost my head, although it sui ‘You are not hurts very very much, dear 

Mrs. Tremaine to aegert thas. I did. She-won! Patrick,” she said, ‘‘ pray relieve my anxiety ? 

her reputation for heroism very cheaply.” Oh! 1 have spent such an an awfal time— 
The old nobleman locked at her strangely. om me you. were dead, and I wished 

mysel too.’ 


‘*T am glad, Gertrude, you are sufficiently 
wise notto aireuoh speeches abroad,” he anid ; 
and feeling she was. in disgrace, she wemtat|her voice, in her look, that, regardless. 
an gt presence, my lord fondly kissed ‘her 
bands. : 


once to hia side.and wooed him back to good 
bnomoar by protesting that, she was jealous of 
** You do love the oldman, wei + of You 
would fain keep him with you heme 
























ar, sprang before 
Godfrey could stay her, alighting unhastand 
very little ahaken. 

The = we oy one of the ert pe | 
flinging Lord Assheton to pr gee Boma. 
one ——— reins 


- 


his admiration of any woman, that she was 


fataated by her to accept her words-as trnth. 

He was sorry that they saw so little of 
Salome, but her ill-health waa alwaya the 
exouse offered for-ber non, appearance at thia 
or: that festivity, and as time went:by she did 
not entertain. 

My lord had not heen a teustfnl man in 
earlier years, but Gertrude had: saocecded 
wholly in winning his.confidence, and he had 
an ever-growing esteem and affection for 
Godfrey ; consequently he rather encouraged 
than frowned upon his visite. ; 

They were such olose too, that 
it was natural they should be often together; 
and the old nobleman was so learnedin political 
matters that be was a very vainable ally. 
They drove one day to Osarishom; Godfrey 
did not ask Salome to accompany them—he 
bad a shrewd suspicion that she strongly 

j to Gertrude’s society, 

My lady wae looking her brightest and best, 
and she tarned now and again from her seat 
beside my lord, who insisted upon driving, to 
throw some careless word to Godfrey, Ivwas 
a very frosty morning, and the roads were 
dangerous. 

“Let Mr. Tremaine take the reins,” said 
Gensrnde, “ I think yon have hardly sufficient 
control over the horses.” 

“Tam not quite in my dotage;" retorted 
Lord Assheton, whose sufferings from a-slight; 
attack of gout did not improve hie temper, 
‘‘neither am I quite helpless, I prefer to: 
drive, unless Tremaine wants the ribbons.” 

“Not I," said Godfrey. “Iam enjoying, 
this epell. of indolence, immensely,’ and he: 
refneed +o see the Gertrude cast 
towards him. It occurred to him, then, that 
in some things his pale wife wae infinitely: 
this besutifal woman's: superior—would 
Salome have looked love: into any eyes but 
those of her husband’? He hardly guessed: it; 
yet, but the passion be had nursed for Gertrude: 
was dying a bard death—the end of it all: 
would come: soon, 

As they entered the nearest. village:a small. 
boy rushed soross the road, shouting to hia; 
companions; the horses took fright and) 
bolted, and, as is usual in such oases, men and; 
women oalled and sbrieked upon them to: 
stop, maddening them the-more, 

Lord: Aasheton held’ on like grim: death ;, 
bnt-his: hold was but a feeble one at best, and: 
the road was simply awfal in the village. 


Strand tal pn rag wh 
@ r tra man, 
& pans on bie face when the doctor 
“Very much bruised; slight internal 
injuries—no danger to be anticipated; and 
his lordship might be at once removed to his 
own home; was the verdict pronounced; 
“+ doubtless, he would be about again in a few 
days.” And so he was. to the 


a little of her eoociety, 

* T remember what's kind and 
nurse she was, Tremaine, when I lay ill at 
your place, and I owe her's heavy debt-in my 
wife's behalf.” 

*§ Balome is not well enough to vieit, I am 
men but I will eanty some meen 0 Sats. 

‘phe can possible come 

‘I am gare ofthat; I don’t believe she 
ever had a selfish thought or did a selfish 
deed in her‘life. Tremaine, you-sare a lucky 
man, bat you don’t appreciate your Inek—a 
good wife is beyond price.” 

Not a word did Godfrey say, his- conteience 
held hiar silent ; bat he conveyed the -megsage 
to Balome, 

“1 do not with you to do violence to your 
inelinations,” he-said, softly, “ Remember you 
are free to please yourself, bat I am afraid 
your ma avoidance of the ’ 
may give rise to unpleasant gossip.” 

Bhe vat silent, twisting her hands nervously 
together. He could not see her face, she sat 
go far-in the shadows, and he was growing just 
a trifle impatient when she said,— 

“J will go with you to-morrow, I would 
not seem to forget Lord Assheton, He was 
alwaya very good to me.” 

Her voice was low and faint, and‘ he, not 
guessing what a fierce battle she bad waged 
with herself before she could answer so sub: 
missively, thought she waa weary of her: self: 
imposed selitude, and said, kin@ly;— 

‘“« Salome, don't-you think if went outa 
little-more-your health and 5 ; too, would 


improve? 

She did not wish ie live, ee - 
heavily now. upon ite-pillows~ she wae 
of ane that went to makeup her life 
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“Da not ask. me so take.nert.in any feativi- 
ties, Gootne, Lem,anly.a. killjoy at she-beat. 
1 wish, abl Iw 


ish with.all my-beart, you had. 
mada me your wife.” 
“Spe wae ainda. hoand measure, and. hha: 
askad, 


“ Hava I ever failed in my. duty. towards: 
you. Salome,,sines. we were:married 7 ” 
“Never in your duty ; but perhaps thatalone 


does. nok ratiafy me. G my 
heass. i: breaking fr 8 thle loon’ an then, 


without. giving time, to ly, abe. wens, 
away ole on room, leaving 40, ponder. 
miserably over. ber words, 

He,eawideeper.into her heart than he had. 
ever dane. befare,.aa in:a flash:he realised thas 
sll isa quiets depths were filled with love of 
him—a love he had neither $ nor 
deserved. He understood. much +t bad 
been as. Arabio to, him bafore, and was 
bambled te,the duat. 

Inthe morning hemet.Sslome.shamefacedly, 
bad neither. by. word nor look did she,refer.to 
her speech of the previous evening. She was 
already.drassed for her drive, and, deapite her 
pallor, looked, qheerfnl.and nice. She had 
peep wba d ony oon 
fars, a 7 gave juat the necessary 
pte #0. the otherwise colonrless face and 

ure, - 


“Yonare loo more. like. your, old.self,’”’ 

Godfrey. said, kindly, as ape es her into 

the brougham. ‘‘ After.sll, dear, pexbaps you 

aaee only to. make an efforts. to reoaver your 
ane,” 

Her-face flashed with pleasnre,at the. gentle. 
ness of his.vaica, and sbe laughed.s sots preity 
laugh as she answered, — 

* Who was,it-who was being continually en- 
treated to‘ make an effort’? Oh ! know, that 
poor first Mrs. Dombey,” and then she added, 
sadly: “I think I nyaet be just ag weak 
and:he}pless as she——’ 

. "* Yow are coeee end —_— oe 

ave you reciate my property. } 
brighter: weather, I am expecting to see a 
radical obange-in you——" 

‘“Bat that would never do, when you are 
Tory in politics," she replied, with gentle 
raillery ; andshe wondered, as he looked into her 
een, Aiat he had,neverybefore observed their 

AUty, 

Gexizude, anave and smiling, expressed her 
delight at Salome's visit, and carried.off hns- 
hand. and wife to. his lordship’s room. 

“You may go away as soomas youlike, 
bp wes _ the old. man, with .e —_— 

‘I intend to entirely monopolise Mrs. Tee. 
maine for the somaladon of her stay, which, of 
couree, she will makeaashortamponsible. Ger- 
trade, you can. amnae Tremaine with your new 
ferna.end exetios. I will send: this, litsle lady 
to you when she refases.sontay longer.’’ 

Gertende went away: amiling, but Godfrey's 
face as;he followed her wamdisturbed and dis- 
Pleased. He had lately avoided any téte-d-téte 
with ber. Hedreaded oe under the.epall 
of her looks and,worde, @morning,.more 
than ever before, he was:nesolved to be trae to 
hia. wife in.word as:in deed.. When they were 
gone from the room Assheton turned to his 


‘' My dear,” ‘he said, “ yon arelooking yonr 
kest, I wonder what tails you have used to 
work such improvement, I positively believe) 
yonr ayes are langhing at me, and yonur-lips 
wethosemehenst Gin lapis aa 

6 maan sme as your 
intben Poa eed : 

0 k,” Balome anawered, gravely, ‘that 
if there.is any:change for the better in me.it 
is because: L-am: happy.” 

“ Ab! you\and Godfrey are beginning to 
understand, each other: you, will not be 
cffenced by,an old man's plain: speaking, I 
know you.well enongh for thas, and, my dear, 
I want youto remember that a good wife.ia 
any busbend'e.equal, and not allow yourself to 
oe pe a of dail — jon. I want 

ys no matter how heavy your 
heart.may-be, to share in hia pleasnres and 
his. ambitions, M:will be at firat, bot 





a 


puceess will crewn: your efforts, and you will 
grow nearer and dearer to Godfrey with each 
Eeetieg penn. Will you:promise to make the 


“'¥eo,’’ she answered: with downoast face, 
“bat I shall fail)’ ‘Do herself she said, ‘I 
haze noincentive 40 work ;" bat bis lordship 
zamena « ashe patted her little 


“Bor: shame! You,an Hnglishwoman, to 
dream of failure:! You: had better expun 
that. .wordifzom your vooabulary at once.” 

They. spent.a pleasant half-hour together, 
and then Salome:rose declaring she must go. 

“Bat: I will come again to-morrow: and 
learn: wisdom of-you,;” she aaid, smiling, “ and 
you shall scold me into courage and determi. 
nation. Good-bye, and thank you for your 
kindly interestiin me.” 

Bhe went downstairs in search of Godfrey 
and Lady Assheton, and a servant-telling her 
they were still in the conservatorics she 
hastened thither, 

So thick: were the palms and shrubs, the 
bright heavy-scented tropical flowers, that she 
had sll but reached them before she was 
aware of their vicinity, So lightly had her 
footsteps fallen that they did not hear her 


Godfrey was speaking, and his voice was 
sterner than ever-abe eard it. 

‘Let the past rest, Gertrade. My daily 
effort ia to: forget that, and the womau who 
made it beautifalto me. Remember that the 
man, for whose wealth and title you fore- 
swore love and faith, trusts us both, and, as 
Heaven is my witness, he shall nos regret his 
confidence inme, And you, Gertrude, do you 
owe him no-debt of gratitude? Has he not 
given you all he bad to-give?” 

Poor Salome ! ahs tried to mova, but every 
limb seemed paralysed, and she was com- 
pelled to stand there, hearing words which 
Seemed to speak her doom. With a passionate 
cry Gertrude broke ont,— 

“Why sre youso harsh to me.? Goftrey! 
Godfrey! surely you will nos tell ma your 
love for me. is dead; for a man's love once 
gone never returns, And what do I ask of 
you? Nosiing, bat that sometimes you will 
Bee me; sometimes yon will give me kind 
words to strengthen me, and to make my 
wretched lot easier to bear.” 

** You wretched! féted, wealthy, heantifal, 
and adcred—wreighedness ia becoming to 
you,” he retorted, growing hard with his 
efforts at self:repression and hia anger at 
her persistency, ‘‘ You must forgive me if I 
doubt your-words. You never gave me mach 
cause to trust you!” 

“ Godfrey!" Is was. a wail.of pain, but 
he waa intent upon. atasling his haart against 
this. beantiful woman. ‘Ib was not thus 
yon. used. to speak; and ahall I Jet all the 
world guess, the angnish. that consmmes me? 
For my own sake. and for: youra I feign a 
happiness. 10 which I bave long been a 
stranger. I sinned againat. you. once, and I 
have anffered.corely, for my offence. Cannot 
aoe. oaeeany ead. lee us at least be 
riends? I will ask no more. Godfrey! 
Godfrey! Do-you even refuse me £0 small 
a boon?” 

“Yes, I do; for friendship cannod exiat 
where: love bas.ance. bsen.. I will remember 
my dnty; and as you value your fniure re- 
turn to yours. Iwill see you no mort than 
ia necessary in. thefasare.” 

Bhe.canght.bis.arm. 

“ Tell. me, and. tell: me trnly,” she panted, 
“is abe, that poor, weak creature you cal! wife, 


weaning your love. from me? You shall not | 


ge until you haveanewared.”’ 

“I wish I could reply-in the affirmative. 
Heaven: forgive .me that I cannot.” 

‘* And ahe is. frail;”’ anawered the woman’s 
voice, hushed now, ‘“and my lord is old, I 
wish that you were free, and he dead!" 

“And Iwish that I bad never seen your 
face," he retorted, all his.scoul recoiling from 
her; and thrusting aside shrobs and planis 


he broke away from: her, just in time to see 
Salome sinkfainting to the ground. 

He scarcely understood what: he felt, at 
rushing forward he lifted her-in his arme. 

‘Lam a.devil,” he said, hoarsely. ‘Stand 
hack, Gertrude, you sball not touch her. 
Bring water, restoratives, anything. Go 
quickly and quietly for-your own sake,” 

She was: very white as ehe hurried away, 
How much had Salome beard? What use 
would:she make of her knowledge? Would 


ee she tell Assheton? And what revenge would 


he take ? 

Then, too, Godfrey’s words rang in her ears, 
‘“‘Ssand baok; Gertrude. You shall not touch 
her!’ Did they mean he wae learning to 
despise her ? 

A great horror filled her heart, and & great 
hatred of Salome. Shonid-that wretched little 
oreature wreat: Godfrey's love from her ? 

‘' Never} never!” she muttered to herself, 
and in her anger she was ripe for any crime. 
When she retaurned she found Saiome con- 
scious, though so white and so weak that she 
looked as thongh death: had tonched her with 
bis chill hand, 

She accepted the water Godfrey offered, 
refusing the wine Gertrude would have 
tendered, and she turned from her wish such 
® geaspre of repulsion, that Tremaine felt it 
beat to get her away quickly. 

The horses were at the door, aa he half led, 
half carried her through the ball, and my lady 
accompanied them to the osrriage; bat not 
one word passed between the two women. 

Toe drive home was silent. Toe buaband 
was ashamed to meet the glance of his out- 
raged wife. She was thinking, bitterly, how 
vain had been Lord Aseheton’s couneel, and 
yet there lingered with her that one comfort. 
ing thonght, ‘He wronged me only when he 
made me hia wife; not ever since. Oh, my 
poor husband! my poor misguided, tortured 
husband ! What angnieh yon muat have borne 
to do such a mad deed! How little yon 
exeael how your revenge would recoil upon 
me ” 

When they reached Cliffholme, Godfrey, 
turning to look at her, saw that.she bad again 
fainted, and atraightway carrying her to hor 
room, lefa her in the charge of her maid, 
giving atriot orders that her condition should 
ba duly reported to him, and, if necessary, Dr. 
Douty snmmoned, 

Then locking himself in the library be gave 
himeelf up to hitter and remoreefol thoughtz. 
He wished it had been his right to stay by 
Salome ; bus his presence in her roam sseme: 
an added ontrage upon her, and he dared not 
meet her reproschfal eyes. 





OHAPTER V. 


Tae next morning he presented bimself 
shame facedly before her. She was lying upon 
her conch, looking whiter and smaller than 
ever; but as he advanoed, she looked up at 
him with cad eyes that yet were full of Jove, 

Hardly keowing what he did, he knelt 
beside her couch, so bringing his face upon a 
level with hers, whilst in a low voice bo 
pleaded, — 

* Will you forgive me, and let us begin a 
new life together ? I have wronged you sorely, 
and-I neisher deserve your pardon nor your 
kinduess——”’ 

“T forgave you long ago,” rahe interrupted, 
gently, grieved to see him ro humbled. 

He svarted at her words. 

“You gnessed the truth, How long 
since ?"” 

“T did not guens it; if was told to me first, 
and I tried hard not to believe it, Then, 
unwillingly, I overheard a certain conversa- 
tion you hed with Lady Aeeheton while: his 
lordship fay ill here. I knew then you had 
| never loved mo, that you never conoid; and 
feeling myeelf no fit wife for you, I nave only 
| Wished to die!” 

This then waethe cause of ker pallor and 
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her ill-health, The knowledge of his cruelty 
was breaking her gentle heart, and yet she 
had never uttered one word of reproach. He 
baried his face in an anguish of remorse, 

“Assheton is right,” he said, hoarsely; 
** you are a saint, Salome. I swear I was mad 
when I asked you to give your life into my 
keeping ; bat I never thought of you. Self, 
self, self! that was my only thought. I would 
be revenged. I did not think or care in what 
fashion my revenge would recoil upon you. 
1 bitterly you must despise and hate 
me ” 


silent; now — 


me—remember that I loved him first,” 


woman you have sorely injured. 


“No; you are my husband. I love you with 
all my heart; but, loving you, I am willing, 
may, ager to leave you, knowing that you will 
fiad happiness without me!” 

‘*No, no!" he oried, vehemently. ‘ Stay 
with me, Salome ; teach me to love you as you 
deserve, I cannot honour you more. Donot 
let me go through life with your murder upon 
my conscience. Why—oh! why did you not 
let me read something of the hidden treasure 
of your heart?” a 

**T was afraid; bot now that you are kind 
I am afraid no longer, If I could be quite, 
quite sure that I could make your happiness 
I would be content to live, even to try to take 
fast hold of my life.” 

‘Then try,” he answered, under his breath, 
for in his heart he was comparing the quality 
of the love two women had given him : the one 
would degrade him rather than let him go; 
the other, in her humility and self-abnegation, 
would die in her youth, if need were, that he 
should be happy and honoured. 

He put an arm around her; bat gently dis- 
engaging herself she said,— 

‘*T want you to listen to me patiently a , 
little while. ‘I have been thinking that if you | *@¢ meshes of her 
woald be happier without the constant sight 
of my presence in your home—that I will go 
away. No one,” with a pitifal break in her 


she said, hambly,— 


why you never come.” 





one’s love—and none will blame you.” She | 2& Wrongs, ee 


paused then, her heart too heavy for further ; - 
speech; only when he, stooping, kissed her to Setend—Gee the Test time, 


brow, saying, ‘' You are mine to have and to 
hold, and, please Heaven, we willbe happy yet,” 


with her arms about his neck, sobbed away | See pee ene Sepend a cine Sn Bis Bie,” 
much of her bitterness and grief; and as he . anger 
held her close, he little guessed how near he r 


was already to loving her with the purest and | ass no oon Pee May ono 
Strongest love of his strong manhood; and with December; or Beanty with the Beast? 

' You talk to deaf ears, Salome Tremaine. I 
@uch peace, such hope as she had never dared had my love and loat it. Well. good-bye to the 
Keep your word 
nd I will kesp mine; break it, and I will 


there upon her, safe in his embrace, there fell 


and believed could be hers on earth 
. agé, and good. bye to you. 
When he proposed that he and she should , 4 ¥ . 
leave Oliffaolme for awhile, she, remembering |; yet bring Godfrey back to hia allegiance.” 
her promise to Lord Assheton, and feeling , 
that absence would only render any meeting | 
between her and Gertrude the more 
embarrassing, answered almoat brightly,— 
“No, you must not tempt me to follow my 
own inclinations; Iam going to assume my 


understand and will help me.” 


had lefs her ; never had he spoken so kindly, | forgive," 
or looked so affectionately into her eyes. ; ae 


a ee . * 
**T am his wife, and I will not do him dis- | 


no longer.” 


trial of her patience, came that very day in 
the person of Gertrade. Trembling with 
weakness and indignation, the little woman 


; my lady said with her aweetest smile, — 
was something in the steady look of the olear | 


‘*I wonder,” said Salome, “oh! I wonder , that makes you anxious.” 
that you should come to me; at least you 


not given voice to my wrongs. I have known | man as Assheton.” 
long months that you were striving by every 


means in your power to estrange my husband ' grew rather worse than 


from me, to drag him to a lower level than , ‘My trouble is more mental than physical,” 





that upon which he stands, bat I have been 


“Now,” broke in Gertrude, agitatedly. 
‘you will make all known to Assheton, and 
he will cast me off; I shall be utterly rained. 
Bat you cannot rain me without coasting mire 
upon Godfrey; for his sake be mercifal to 


‘ And forsook him. Do not plead for meroy 
in his name. I am only a woman, and a 
I cannot 
forgive you—at least not yet, not when my 
wounds are still unhealed; bat I will keep 
your secret, for your husband's sake, and 
beoauge I once called you friend. There shall 
be no scandal—you shall go on your way 
honoured and loved; but I cannot take your 
hand again, or enter your house any more." 

Gertrade breathed relievedly, but, content 
upon making her own position more secure, 


“Ido not wonder that you refase to treat 
me as anything bat an enemy; my only 
exouge ig that I wag carried bsyond myself by 
my mad unreasoning passion. I am sincerely 
remorsefal; I would give worlds to win again 
your esteem—you may trust me now. And 
you will not wholly turn your back upon the 
Rookery ? Assheton will wonder and question 


‘‘He knows my pecoliarities; you may use 
them to guard yourself against his inquiries. 
Iam sorry I must seem to be cruel to one 
who was always good to me; but I owe it to 
my wifely dignity now to assert myself— 
only as acquaintances can you and I ever 


The sunlight played all around and about 
her rival's tall and gracefal form ; gleamed in 
golden hair, and touched 
the beautifal face with an almost unearthly 
radiance ; it hurt Salome to think so sweet a 
| shrine should hold so false a heart, and for- 
} 
voice, *' no one will miss me—I have had no getfal of her dignity, momentarily forgetfal of 


“ Let me speak to you a moment as friend 
Gertrade, I 
implore you by your hopes of Heaven, by all 
, you hold nearest and dearest, to be a loyal 
she buret into a passion of gratefal teara, and, | wile to the man whose love for you and trast 


The fair face opposing hers flashed into 


Without another word she left the house 
and drove home, a brooding look in her eyes, 
a vast hatred of her pale rival in her heart. 

‘She ia in my power,” shethought. ‘ She 
has promised silence, and she will not break 

| her word: I will find means yet to remove 

Yightfal place at last —if I can—and I shall | her from my way. Salome Tremaine, you 
so much stronger to do so, now that you { did an ill day's work when you took his name 
and state to yourself. You did a worse when 

She lay with a smile upon her lips after he | you dared to float me—I neither forget nor 





- | Slight as my lord's injaries had seemed at 
oredit,” she thought, ‘he must blush for me | firgs, he made no progress towarda recovery. 

De. Douty was puzzled, and counselled farther 
And the first teat of her courage, the first | advice; but the sick man negatived this, and 









‘“‘He has such implicit confidence in you, 
Bey , doctor, and such a hatred of strange medical 
rose and confronted her visitor; and there ; men, You apprehend no danger, { hope? "’ 


‘*Oa, there is no need for worry, Gertie,” 
— ae held even my lady silent and , proke in the invalid, ‘I shall be about sgain 
adDasned, 


very shortly, It is only your affection for me 
i ‘A most devoted wife,” said the doctor to 


should have spared me this last affront. Your ; himeelf, ‘Strange so bsautifal a creature 
sing against me have been many, bat I have _ and so young should give her heart to such a 


| Day followed day, and atill his lordship 


ieee 


he said, as he held my lady's hand. “I have 
grown 80 accustomed to Tremaine’s visite 
that I miss them awfally, Why does he 
never come? And little Salome—lI never 
knew her to break a promise before.” 

“Oh, Salome has taken a new —. 
She is growing quite festive. I tand 
- carries her husband in her train wherever 

gs.” 

‘‘Tam glad to think they have some pro- 
spect of happiness,’ he answered. “ Bat it is 
rather to be neglected just now when 
most I need them.” 

‘« There is one who will never ee bog 
answered the soft voice; “ but I write to 
the Tremaines if you wish it and beg them to 
come.”’ 

“No; I don’t intend to turn beggar now, 
wife. I will ask no favours,” 

And so the week wore out, and then my 
lord’s condition grew so critical that physi- 
cians came from to and all the county 
knew that “ Assheton” was in a very pre- 
carious state, 

No one seemed to d his malady, 
and so it was given out that it was a ra: 
breaking up of constitution. 

Godfrey longed intensely to pay some 
homage to the man who, with all faults 


had been hia faithfal friend; but it seemed 
like an affront to Salome to enter the 


Rookery without her, and she, he knew. would 


never approach its doors again except under 
most extraordinary circumstances, But one 


morning whilst. at breakfast, Salome was able 


to come down earlier now, she handed him 
a@ note 
Gertrude, 


to herself and written by 
“The Rookery. 
“Taoesday, A.M. 
‘Dean Mas. TREMQINE,— 
* Dord Asshéton, as you have pro- 


bably heard, ie I dangerouely ill, and bis 
comment com: islnt ie that you and Mr. Tre- 
maine have 
He would be most glad if you would call quite 
unceremoniously ; you are. the 
he will receive. 


tten him in his affliction. 
only visitors 


‘* Yours very faithfally, 
: ‘*Gzrtrupe AssHETON.” 


Without a comment of any kind Godfrey 


laid it aside. 


“ What will you do?" asked Salome, after 


an uncomfortable silence 


“ That is for you to decide. I dare not ask 
you to accompany me. I will even promise 
not to approach the Rookery if it is your 
wish I should not, I would like to see Asshe- 
ton; bat upon my word, Salome, I do not 
desire to meet his wife. I will not ask you to 
do so. Iam in your hands.” 
she said, softly, ‘go! and 
remember that I trast you. If unfortunately 
the worst must come, I will break my vow 
and visit Lord Assheton should he wish it. 
Bat unless that necessity arises I you to 
pay my court to him by proxy; never, 
never believe that I can doubt you any more. 

He litted her hand and kissed it. 

‘May Heaven reward you for your sweet- 
ness and your faith,” he said; and as she 
watched him ride away, she had no fear of 
Gertrude’s wiles or Godfrey's truth. 

Oa his retarn he told her all that had 
passed, without reservation. He had seen 
Lady Assheton, but only in her husband’s 
chamber. He had made all ~ - ies oe 
Salome’s non-appearance, an 
had seemed coment. After this he went 
daily, carrying flowers from Salome and 
sometimes a little timid, kindly note, and 
always Assheton welcomed him cordially. 

“ You ate such capital company,” he said. 
“You never weary me with inqairies after 
my illness, or recommending all she remedies 
for it. And—you muet not breathe one word 
of this to Gertie, she would be distracted— 
but I feel that I am dying, and I want you to 
act as one of my executors. My solicitor is 
coming up to-morrow, and we oan talk matters 
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. You see, if I die intestate she will have 
nothing but her jointure, and she has been 
to every luxury. By a will 
her oo I can make her a 
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shortcomings. He did not 
guess how Salome’s inflaence was ae 
within him, and calling all that was best 
noblest in him to the fore, 

Daly the will was drawn up; and Gertrude, 
who had contrived to gather what had been 
passing in the sick chamber, was fall of 
anxiety to know what fortune held in store 
soy of the parkien present concerning It, and 
aby present concerning it, 
devoted herself wholly to ministering to her 
husband’s needs, allowing no one to prepare 
= or give him his medicine but her- 
a 


She was engaged one morning in measuring 
out the prescribed dose, when Godfrey called ; 
he had now the run of the house, and entering 
he went swiftly and lightly upstairs, lest 
Lord Assheton should be disturbed from 
alamber. 

As he parted the hea curtains, 
Gertrude was standing with her towards 
him, but he could see all that she did in an 
opposite mirror ; and he saw her deliberatel 
take a white paper from her pocket, an 
empty part of its contents into the medicine. 
For » moment horror held him silent—this 
woman he had loved was a murderess in heart 
and deed! it was she who was doing that old 
man to death. 

With a bound he reached her side, knocking 
the glass from her hand, She screamed 
sharply, as she met his glance of utter loath- 
ing, and her cry awoke my lord. He softly 
drew back his curtains, and then he heard 
Godfrey say,— 

‘Great Heavens! what is this you would 
do? Are you a woman or a fiend that you 
should seek your husband's life!” 

‘Don't look at me like that!” she gasped. 
“ Think, think—I shall be free, Godfrey ; it ia 
but hastening the end a little.” 

He released her wriet. 
> we nes me the paper,’ he said, ajernly, 
‘an — 

‘* No, give it me!” The voice was weak and 
faint, the er's face was white and 
pinched; bis eyes were full of utter anguish, 
of crucified love. 

Gertrude, crouching down, cried,— 

‘No, no! no, Patrick! do not ask it! do 
not believe what thie man would say of me; 
he hates me because I jilted him.” 

‘Give me the paper; I heard what passed. 
So!" ag she scattered the tiny particles upon 
the floor, “it is the truth: you have been 
murdering me by inches. Oh, woman! 
woman! I have loved you, I have worshipped 
you; I have denied you nothing your heart 
could desire; and this is my reward—I shall 
die like a dog, and at your hands. It is time 
I made my exit since you desire it.” 

And then he broke utterly down, and hid 
his poor deathblike face among his pillows ; and 
that guilty woman, afraid of the consequences 
of her sin, afraid that she should be cast 
from her high position and become execrated 
of all, dragged herself on her knees to hie 


le. 

“ Patrick! Patrick! you must hear me, 
you must have mercy. Itis not true, this 
awful thing which you and he,” with a 
wild glance at Godfrey, ‘lay to my charge. 
I am your wife——” 

‘Do not add perjury to perjury,” said the 
old man wearily. ‘Perhaps this is punish- 
ment for my own early sins.’ And then, 
whilst bis voice sank to a note of infinite pity : 





“Mine has not been so white a life that I' and he knew that her heart was as loyal and 
should jadge —. harshly now, and for your pure ag that of a little child. 


future you have no fear, You sold 
yourself for gold, and you shall have gold in 
plenty, All that I have is yours—you shall 
have no further temptation to sin for lack of 
riches. And this your crime shall be hidden. 


He took her in his arms; he was very 
humble in spirit then, as he began to tell her 
how love for her at last filled all his soul, as 
he prayed her to forgive the past, and begged 
her to crown the fnture with her heart’s dear 


I have loved you too well to bring your bright love. And what was Salome’s answer ? 


head low. My lips are locked, and, save to his | 
will keep silence. I will not Heaven help me to make you glad. My 
| husband, oh, my husband! my heart is not 


wife, T 
have a secret between them to mar their 
dawning happiness, nor will I let so pure and 
good a woman have fello with you. Now 
go; I forgive you freely and fally, but I wish 
to see your face no more.” 

She rose trembling in every limb, touched 
at last by his mercy and his generosity. She 
tried to speak bat failed ; sobbing, she tried to 
make her way from the room, but so stumbled 
and staggered, that, although hie whole soul 
revolted from contact with her, Godfrey was 
compelled to assist her to the door. She clung 
vi eee on look though hate 

« , you ag you 
me,” ehe said, “and yet I did all for love of 
you.’ 

He freed himself from her hold almost 
roughly, and without a word he left ber. How 
he hated himeelf for hia folly as he rejoined 
his old friend. 

** You will stay with me to the end,” he said 
feebly, ‘‘ it is near now." 

** Bat I hope not,’ Godfrey said, earnestly ; 
‘*there may be help for you yet, if the true 
cause of your illness is known." 

** I¢ never shall be; I will not condemn her 
to a oruel death, or still more cruel life. Bat 
when I am gone, do not let her come to look 
upon me. I think even in death I should feel 
ber mock tears, and suffer. Send for your 
wife—she will come now, I know. And do not 
try to keep me longer—my heart is broken! 
my heart is broken!" 

+ wasgiven out that my lady, exhausted by 
her and constant attendance on her hus- 
, was confined to her room, and people 
spoke pityingly of her, and extolled her 
virtues, She was not even able to receive her 
lordship’s last words : they were addressed to 
— who held hia cold hand in a gentle 


p- 

** I) hascome—Good. bye,"’ he said; andthen 
he turned his face tothe wall, and witha 
little sigh he passed away. . 

Godfrey lifted hia wife in his arms. 

‘You may leave him now, dear; he is 
beyond your help or your compassion. You 
must let me take you home,” 

There were tears in her eyes ag she raised 
them to his. 

“Ob, Godfrey, it is co hard to think of him 
lying there unlamented and alone; but let us 
go home—I oannot, I dare not, meet that 
terrible woman.” 

* * as > 


My lord was buried with great state; all 
the élite of the county followed, butamy lady’s 
health would not suffer her to attend. ‘' She 
was quite prostrate with grief,” the wise ones 
said, and only two in all the world knew the 
true reason of her seclazion. 

A few days laser she went abroad, wearing 
wroet becoming mourning, and at the close of 
two years she married once more—this time a 
young, handsome Austrian noble—and she 
shone in society as ‘a bright particular star,” 
upon whose glory there rested no cloud, 

She would live admired and respected, and 
‘* die in the odour of sanctity ; for her crime, 
half forgotten by herself, was known only to 
two who would keep the secret inviolate, for 
the sake of the dead man, and for the love 
they once bore her. 


* _ . * o 
A few days after her departure, Godfrey 


found Salome alone. To his eyes she was 
fairer now than ever Gertrade had been, 


‘* For ‘tis that beauty lies 
Not so much in the face beloved, as in the lover's 
eyes ;”” 





‘‘Heaven has been very good to me; 


big enough to contain so much joy,” and then 
of ber own free will she kissed him vpon the 
mouth in a very abandonment of satisfied 
love. 

* * e . 

There is a son and heir at Oliffholme now— 
& bonny boy, with his father's proud bearing, 
his mother’s tender eyes; and Salome, under 
the influence of a happy love, has developed 
unsuspected abilities, until her husband fondly 
declares she ia his right hand. 

And there are no entertainments in the 
county so popular as those given by gentle, 
genial Mrs. Tremaine, who once had been the 
batt for scornfal comments, and is now 89 
well.beloved ; and to the poor, the sorrow!u}, 
and sick she must be always none other than 
A Niserzrnts-OCzntury Sant. 

(THE END.] 








AOROSS THE RIVER. 


Hex we sat beside the river 
Long 8g0, my love and I, 

Where the willows droop and quiver 
"T'wixt the water and the sky. 

We were wrapped in fragrant shadow, 
‘Twas the quiet verper time, 

And the bells across the meadows 
Mingled with the ripple’s chime. 

With no thought of ill betiding, 
‘*Thas,” we eaid, “life's years shall be 

For us twain a river gliding 
To a calm, eternal sea.” 


I am sitting by the river 
Where we used to sit of old, 
And the willows droop snd quiver 
’Gainst a eky of burning gold ; 
Bat my love long since went onward, 
Down the river's shining tide, 
To the land that is far sunward, 
With the angels to abide; 
And in pastures fair and vernal, 
In the coming by-and-by, 
Far acrors the sea eternal 
We shall meet—my love and I. 








PRETTY PENELOPE. 


Slatin amen 
CHAPTER XV. 


Tur weeks sped by. Consequent upon his 
engagement of marriage, which to Denis had 
been a wholly unexpected thing, the autumn 
arrangements at Latimar Court were all 
altered; the house party scattered by the 
middle of Ootober, Mr. Latimar going up 
north to join a shooting gathering, Mrs. Roch- 
dale and her daughter to London to start 
immediately on the preparations for the 
wedding, which was to be the week before 
Christmas, and the rest of the guests dis- 
pereing in various directions. 

For some reason, no one would have been 
able to explain exactly why, Denis Latimar's 
engagement was not what is called a popular 
one with his tenants and neighbours. Marcia 
was very little known to begin with, and 
though her handsome face and figure had 
commanded attention and admiration, there 
was nothing winning, gracious, or sympa- 
thetic about her. 

Any woman following in the footsteps of 
Denis's dead mother would have bad a bard 
task #o falfil all that was expected of one 
who reigned as mistress at Latimar Court, 
Madam Latimar had made for herself euch a 
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place in the hearts of those around her, she 
had been as once friend anda queen as it 
wero; @ woman whose sweetness, gentleness, 


and parity of hears‘had been wllied with euch 


dignity, such pride, such honour. 

In wae felt dimly, but surely, that Marcia 
Rochdale would never be able to fill the void 
left by the death of such a woman. And then 
Denis himself had done nothing to give a 
ptart to any enthusiasm in “#he matter of hia 
forthcoming and speedy marriage. 

In fact ig waea general subject of discussion 
how changed the young master had becosie. 
Of course this change was in no way aseo- 
ciated with his engagement—indeed, far from 
it. It was universally believed that Denis 
was making a ‘ love-match,” and on the face 
of it it. seemed so to outsiders, there being no 
other ostensible reason for the marriage but 
effection, and it was partly because of this 
love for one who'wag so cold and unsympa- 
thetic in sppearance as Marcia that roused 
up the vague feelings of regret that were 
passing round, 

Denia was much beloved by all, and the 
world of B:evenetone took she deepest interest 
in his fortunes and provable happiness or 
unhappiness, 

No; although it was felt, for the cause 
mentioned, that in marrying Marcia Rochdale 
Denia would not have a plethora of happiness, 
still no one imagined that it waa the inflaence 
of his betrothed that brought that grave look 
on the formerly sunny face, and mace # quiet, 
reserved man of the bright, boyish young 
feliow who had had a laugh and a merry 
word for everyone he met, 

‘He haa never ges over his mother’s death,” 
that wae the prevailing expianation for the 
ohange, and it wae one thats was essily under- 
Biood and eympathiced with. 

If madam’s death had left such a blank io 
the hearts and homes of so many who were 
nos bound to her by any tie, hew deep and 
wide mus: be the void in the heart of ber son, 
her only obild, the being she had loved so 
fervicly, and who had worshipped her ia tarn 
&3 ons would worship an angel or a saint ? 

“ Aye, it’s hia mother he's fretting sfter,"’ 
was the comment made from many a lip, and 
80 Denis’a changed looks became & recognised 
fact, aitbongh there were wany, and these 
were chiefly of the female persuasion, who 


were surprised a little to see no lightening of“ 


the gloom and preoccupied sir when the news 
of the young men's engagement and speedy 
marriage to follow became general news. 

Wish she departare of the bride elect and 
the raet of the party from Latimar Court, the 
interest and excitement about the engagement 
died down alittle. It would revive sgain at 

Jnr iaetmas time, when Denis wae to bring hia 
new-made wife home to the beautifal old 
house, 

Bat gossip is an-essential ingredient of air 
and breathing space in a village, and if one 
thing is not to the fore there is always 
another, 

The other gsnbdject of talk and comment, 
after Denis and his house party had been 
dispersed, was the daily, hourly weakening of 
poor Mrs, Desborough, and the marvelloug 
loveand devotion with which she was nureed 
by ber daughter Penelope. 

Somehow or other, perhapa through Dr, 
Westa!l, psrhaps through Macge Riley or the 
little maw Kate, the story of Penelope's acci- 
dent, and her brave, tender conduct became 
known to everyous., 

The story was one that went straight to the 
hearta of all, for Mrs. Desborough was scarcely 
less beloved than ber friend Madam Latimar 
had bern, aud Penelope was popniar with 
every living soul about the place. 

The girl's eagernees to shield her mother, to 
keep her a little longer cn earth, to brighten 
her jast dsys by every means in her power, 
was in its way a poem of love, sud as each it 
Was understood and admired by all who knew 
her and watuhed her devotion, 

For ona dey De. Westall had insisted on 
Penelope remaining in bed—-a laughing exonse 


of stiffoess and idleness was given to Mrs. 
Desborough, who received it in all good faith— 
but after that one day Penelope flatly refased 
obsdienue to the medical authority. 


“ Tie up my leg, put on as many splints and }, 


bandages as you like, but stand up and walk 
I mean to; 80 n0w you know, Dr. Westall!” 
shebad said, coolly, 

Dr. Westall had lashed himaelf.into a fary. 

‘Yes, now I know; and I know more,my 
young madam. I know you'll be «.crippie.to 
the end of your dayaall through.some idiotic 
nonsensical——"’ and-then Dz. Westall changed 






Denenng had. not the least idea. of the 
tro “ 

Ose day as.she was.siiting.io her obair. by 
the fire, exhausted. by the: toil. of leaving, ber 
bed for'an hour or.so, she turned.her eyes op 


Penelope. 
“I wish you would go ont 40-day, my 


darling,’ be said. ‘ Why.not-haye another 
ride? It will do you good, you-know.;, you-are 






his tone. ‘Look here, Penelope,” he said, |. 0onld.come down into the.sun; 
coaxingly, “ you'll just stay in bed another 
day or two to please me, won't you ?”’ 
Penelope's answer-was-very terse, 
‘No, Dr. Westall, I won't! " she said, 
P “Bat,” began the old .gentleman, in a 
aster, 


“Bat,” the gitl -bad said, lifting her bine 


Joly. We are having an Indian, summer, 


mumasey," P 
Penelope spoke in her -brightest fashion 


and surued the. conversation ;. she rose 





eyes to his with a smile, “ bat you may talk 
till doomeday. I-shan't:listen, and I:shall do 





uiskly. 
‘Have you burs yourself, Pendear? You 
& little lame, 1 think?” she ,acked, 


whas I intend.to do, .I haven't‘broken:a bone ; |#2xiousl 


it's only a sprain, and I oan get about with a 
litsle limp, perhaps, butnet-very bad; and@then 
I shan’t have my mosher-tearing-up and-dowa 
stairs, aud-working hereelf into.a fever-every 
half hour, probably thinking I am going to die. 
I koow my asother, Dr. Weetall, -better than 
you do. Oh yes! "'—Penelope waved her 
small hand—“ ohiyes'! I know you give your- 
self groas airs jast because you:take-a diagnosis 
or do something fanny with a stethoscope ; 
but, you.know, anyone can do‘éhat.”’ 

‘* Impersinent.miox |" broken. Dr. Westall, 
with «-emils on his geod-natared face,.and a 
tenderness in his eyes that belied his very 
abrupt, sometimes rough manner. “ You 
deserve to be-well spanked, Miss. Penelope.” 

euage ae out ber hand and touched 

8. ’ 

‘ Youcan, do albthataud many, many clever 
things, but—” her'voice faisered—‘* you can't 
put new lifeinto her, You cunt keep’ her here 
very much:longer. Oh! don’t be angry with 
me, dear old friend. It goes’to my ‘heart to 
see the faintest shatow ‘on ‘bor fave, 
Now if she finds I am to ecriouslyhurtas 
to have éo stay in bed all strapped up like a 
muumy, what do you thisk she will not 
suffer? No, Ivcan'moventy leg, and I willnot 
lie here and feel I have perhaps been:the cause 
of ehortening her preocivaslife through anxiety 
about me ove single hour. She'will see the 
limp, of course, but I can easily explain it 
away, and——" 

‘* And the pain, child. bave you thought of 
that? You will have some very bad- moments 
— thas aukle, let me tell you, Miss 

en——’ 

‘* When I ory out, you shall be there to 
hear,” was Penelope's reply. ‘I ‘am not 
frightened of pain, at least not very much.” 

Bat.she was only despite the divine 
love that filled her heart, and .in.the.days that 


pain very much indeed. At times it was 
almost insnpportable, and her conrage .and 


strength would fail her; butatter.alittle while |. 


of reat snatched during an hour of sleep for the 
invalid, » few moments now and then in 
which she might recline the heavy limb.shat 
was full of such burning saffering, and relax 
the tension of her -nerves, these would revive 


the courage, the will, and the strength, and |. 


Penelope would.go on in her task.of devotion, 
which gtew more dear and more hopeless 
every day. 

Almost immediately after Penclope’s soci- 
dent Mrs. Desborough bad caught-a slight 
cold, which developed slowly but surely into 
& sort of low fever. It was chiefly the 
excessive weakness which prostrated her thas 


| blinded the mother’s 7 to Penelope's 
| crippled condition, and, if 


bad nos been for 
the sorrowful dread that weighed so heavily 
upon her, the girl could have.almost rejoiced 


at such a state of things, for she was 
only too thankful for anything that would save 


her dear one from anxiety. And Mrs, 
















answered q 
existence every now and then.” 


earnestly, and then.she 
held and 
w 









-at. this moment whom Penelo 


3 
‘I have gof an awfal corn,” «the girl 
nickly, ‘and it reminds meof ita 


“A corn, Pen dear! and.yoarfeet.were 20 


lovely, not @ blemish on them. -You.muet not 


wear such tight shoes, my darliog; and .don't 


@tand too much today.: you.look asjf you 


were in pain,” 

‘T am all right, my dearest,” Pen said 
St ee 
began reading: ¥. ye 
hen the heavy eyelids bad closed and Mzs. 


mpny 
thousand miles away ; Penelope did.not even 
‘know now where.a letter would zeach .the 
travellers; and sometimes, 

moment, the thought, the horrible:fear, came 
upon her that she oaght to writeand.scammon 
Lucie home as fast as she conld.came.if she 


as now .at. this 


would wish to sce her mother once again. 
Denis 


Lucie away,-Madame Latimar dead, 
lost for ever, her few intimate «friends in 


Stevenstone absent from sheir-homes, 

A sense of chilliness and repagnance at 
the.thought of turning to her Aunt-Jalia.or 
Marcia; another and deeper eenee .of.utter 


impossibility of finding. or permitsing.comfort 


from *Harold de Burgh. There was no one 
pe could.iwok to 


for definite consolation or affection, save per- 


haps old Doctor Westall, who camedaily to 
the cottage and insisted on doing ail .ia bis 
power for the injured ankle and .leg, which, 
thongh of course in m® very poor con- 
dition, was, thanks to she girl's .marvelloas 
constitution and health, far from .being 50 


the doctor had feared. and. expected. 
followed Penelope found she did mind the bad ce " 


There were dozens of people, acquaintances, 
scattered about who would have:been only +00 
ready to give pe yg a to.Penelope bad 


should .accept the.coming.end. as & 
fact that. even now should bave been 


Alshough she saw: her mother fading sotually 
before her-eyes, Penelope would nos let «hope 
die ont. of her hears; and:so.it was, ehe-sbut 
herself apart from the:oversures. of. the many 
who, not understanding the exquisite sensi- 
tiveness of.her love, were a little, bure that 
she would have none of them ox their 


mpathy. 

And yei, out of all shis:sornrow and ‘inoreas- 
ing anxiety iy bad been given. comfort 
in anotherform. It bad:been impossible for 
her to sit and think over the. cruel mistake 
sbe had made, over the mistake wrought in 
Denis Latimar's life as weil .ae.in: her own. 


{ With her heart perpetually wrung by guxisty 
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and fear about her mother, these thoughts 
were pashed on one:side, the poignancy of her 
grief, of her hopeless, despairing love, of her 
intense regret and remorse, was toned down 
by the other vivid sorrow that never left her 


— or day.. 
f even her love had not prompted her, nor 
her cause for action been so great, it would 
have been more than Penelope could have 
borne to have Jain quiescent in her bed in 
those days following on her last interview 
with Denis. 
Sometimes, at oda moments in the long 
nightshours, when she'sat in her mother’s 
to obey tha movement 


and P 
; sheeould not put aside this 
plesmuze, | Wtaral and so beantifal 


to. ; ‘ t 
escola 





Fortanately for her peace of mind, this 
trouble was spared her ‘for the moment, and 
indeed she barely turned aside for an instant 
from the one great barden of her shoughts to 
let her mind dwell either on her own trouble 
or on anyother question. 

News of preparation for the wedding reached 
hermow and then. Mrs. Rochdale was! pos- 
sessed of one mania, she might have been 
Oalied a professed tetter-writer. No matter 
what claims she had upon her +ime, ishe 
would always a ~~ dozen letters 
every morning of her always began 

waying: she bad not a: moment to spare, and 
ended by filling four pages with a ceaseless flow 
of. news dealing’ with herself and her -belong- 


rom her aunt, therefore, Penelope learned 
aearly all there was to.learn about Maroia’s 
4zousseau,:her presents; she was.given little 
dita of news abouts Denis, who.was-atill .op 
north, shooting, 

The-amallest.detail of the arrangements for 
dhe wedding ceremony. were written. down for 
the edification of Stevenstone in general, 
tether than for Penelope aiperiones 

An invitation coldly worded had:been sent 

Marcia to her cousin, asking for her 
serviced ag bridesmaid on that auspicious 
eceasion ; but Penelope had declined by re- 
turn of post, giving her mother'a health .as 

exeuse. 

She felt that this decision would.be not at 
all unweloome to Marcia, alihough she was 
far from imagining the dislike and jealousy 
with which Mareia. regarded her, She knew 
that there was very little love entertained for 
ber by the bride-eleat,and for this reason— 
if for no othar—ahe would have refused the 
invitation. 

The other reason wag,one 60 potent -ihat 
she shivered as she re what she would 
have had to endare in such an hour, 

To have had to stand decked’ out.in-lIaces 
and silks, and assist at Denia Latimar’s 
wedding, was something not even Penelape's 
Geenomenel courage could have supported 
well. 

She wrote very seldom up.to the big house 
a} Rutland Gate. Bhe was alwaya chilled 





and hurt bythe selfish indifference shown by 
a. Rochdale sto the state of her sister's 


As a matter of fact, Mrs. Rochdale was 
inclined to regavd Mrs. Desborough in the 
light ofa bypeshondriac, and had very little 
sympathy with'the anxious love and care both 
Luoie and Penelope had bestowed on their 
mother. 

As for Maroia, she never of ber 
anger; 


eyes, and spoke of hope and life as thcngha 
atream of strength and vigour had rushed 
into ber feeble frame, 

In December came the change, and then 
Penelope saw she had been wrong not to briny 
her sister home. 3 

What days those were, what milestones of 
misery, of anguish, of a despair past desorip- 
tion ! There was nothing to do, that was the 

worst, nothing but to sit with hands wrang 
‘together and face white and fixed, watohing 


she had not forgetten or forgiven. “hed | end. oxysme of pain and waiting for the 
e 


Dasborough for the:way in which she had 
"if ake ae thwaght tosh la 
7 woman, 


md which alone could bring peace and rest to 
thewworn-out spirit and body. 
Thatend came at last, on a night a week 


or the gravity of her condition aa | before 


conveyed in /Penelope’s few bilet Jetters, it 
was.to frowmeharply with 

‘'T trust<most certainly Aunt Marianwill 
not take it into her head to die ‘this: side of 
Christmas—it would be so awisward,” ashe 
said now and then to her mother, 

Mrs. Roohdals always reassure@her, 
, "Ob! Marian — ae onan 
wenty yearse—creaking doors 9 
and ret ee oe —— er 
may goodness knows how long. Besides," 
and here Mrs. Reehdale had the grace ‘to 


‘| eolour a little with confusion at “her own 
, | nto Dr, Weatall’s wet eyes after that last lou, 


words, “ even if—if the worst 
need that make any difference ?—I «mean ‘60 
few pa know, and——"’ 

“To me,” Maroia bad said, coldly, aniimot 
in-the leastshocked by her mother’s 4 
“it would :mot make the smallest d 


‘s'| Ihave -heard so often and so long that Aunt 
| Maroia 


4a going to die that really Iam fally 
for -the-event which, as you say, 
would interest very few people outside our. 
selves. In this case, however, you must re- 
member Denis. I expects he would regard 
the matter in a very different light to us. He 
has @ sort of curious infatuation for Aunt 
Marian which, I confess, is not easily ac. 
counted for by me, bat’"—and Maroia had 
shrugged her shoulders—*'chacun & son gods, 
and I can only hope Aunt Marcia will be so 
te as “to dying until after-we 

@re married!" 


OHAPTER XVI. 


Novemper drewtoa:clese. l¢-had been a 
month of extraordinarily fine weather, the 
sun ‘bad whone every day,:and the warmth 
‘had been ‘at noontime strong and almost 
summerlike, The bright:weather seemed to 
shed adtitsle of ita glory into the wasted frame 
of the ‘invalid. Penelope's love hope beeante 
‘almost real‘as ‘she saw ‘this change wrought 
by the sanshine:in:her beloved mother. 

‘6H only tbe sun would:last | '' ‘se said:to 
‘herself over and over again, 

‘How she wished at‘this time that Denis 
had:carried‘out:his plan, and that her mother 
‘had been taken south fromthe cold weather 
‘and ~winds. ‘Mentone ‘would ‘perhaps have 
‘boon ‘the ‘salvation ‘of ‘the poor delicate 
‘ereature. Penelope yearned even now to 
swatt her mother southward, ‘bat Dr, Wentall 
always shook his head, 

*' We mnst wait:for.another year,’’.he.said, 
Aknowi l in.his. heart, however, that gentle 
Marian Desborongh would never see another 


winter, 

Lucie had written-from-some far. off distant 
spot-a letser:fall.of happiness and wonder at 
the: marvels shat -her travels unfolded to her, 
but saying earnestly and -troly that if ber 
mother bad need of her.she would set sail 
with her husband immed@tely and. return to 
England and Stevenstone. 

This:letter had come-in.the ead of Novem- 
ber when the invalid had. seemed so much 
better, and neither mother nor daughter 

Ud ‘hear ofrecalling Lucie ‘home just yet. 
_ We ‘shall see ‘her in the bpring,” Mrs. 
‘Desborough vaid, with ‘her sweet sthife. 

Ste knew as well as ‘her‘old doctor that on 

earth she would ‘never sée ‘that spring; ‘but 


8, 
Penelope: had lost count of time. She waa 
weary with watohing and with suffering, overy 
pang of pain had seemed to rack her sympa- 
thetic system, every moan had seemed to come 
from her , ‘every prayer for release had 
found an: her heart. 

Ashe realised it was all over at last, as 
she stood besidethe bed, and looked down oa 
the wan wasted beauty of her beloved dead, 
Penelope was consoious of one definite feeling, 
one absolute sensation—relief, acute, dcier- 
mined, sincere rélief. 

* She ia freeatlast |” she said, lookiog up 


asalof her mother’s face. ‘‘She is free av 
+, thank Heaven !"’ 

Bhe dimly felt the clasp of the dootor’s 
hands, She was in 9 dream of thovghte, 
confused chaotic te that raced through 
Land through her brain as though intoxicated 
by some wild stimulant, 

Penelope never quite remembered the exd 
of that night. She had stood for a long. time 
at an open window, till a chill, sharp as pain, 
had run through her frame, and sks had 
turned at last at Kate's tearfal urging, and 
had lain on her bed. 

There the sound of bells clanging out cheer- 
fally, merrily, reached her comprehension, 
forcing a way through the cloud of thoughts 
a on her oabis hag - 

ve) a ory as this happened. 

«Those belle” those horrible tells!” sie 
paid wildly to Kate, who bad been frighterea 
ather-calmstonélike composure, ‘‘ Those beila. 


huré-nie | ” 

Kate took her hands soothingly. 

“De. ‘Weetall, he have gone ‘down ‘to the 
oburch straight a few — go, — 
Penelope. They're*ringing:a chime to-nig 
beowuse it's Mr, Latimar’a wedding-dav,; bat 
when they know——''and Kate broke off with 
a'sob, Ttata that were denied to Peusiops 
come easily to her eyes. Hven as she otaséd 

‘there had:come & pause in the merry 
ohime—a silence that-was ‘fail of eloquence ; 
then, after ‘awhile, there rang out-one single 
bell sdlemnly with a ‘weitdeorrowfal stroke. 
It proclaimed tothe world around, on the-very 
day of rejoicing at Latimar Gourt, while even 
the first motes of congratulation were being 
uttered to one well-loved member ‘of their 
number, grim death had stolen in softly apon 
another, and garnered her to asleep that would 
know no awakening. 


The fancral-was a'thing of the\psat; Marcia 
Rochdale had been Latimer a fail 
fortnight, She was back in London afteran 
exceedingly short honeymoon in Paria. 

News‘of Mrs. Desborough’s death waa not 
written -to the newly:marriéd couple immedi- 
ately, through Mrs. Rochdale’s manipulation ; 
butabout four days after his arrival in Paris, 
glancing in s casual way at a copy of the 
Times, Donis:rend the intelligenos of Penelope's 
‘lows, and of the-end of her mother etafferings. 

Without thought of anything bat deep 
regres and ‘sorrow, Denis immediately 
igtated his intention of returning to England, 
which was redeived quietly enough outwardly 
by Marcie, bat whith esused her heart to 
iséothe with hot amyer and jealousy witfin, 
‘Ta there ‘any ‘real nedeseity for your're- 








she Hid her knowledge from her baby’s’eager 


turn ?"’ she had said, trying to put & touch of 
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[PENELOPE HAD STOOD FOR A LONG TIME AT THE OPEN WINDOW, UNTIL ROUSED BY KATES TEARFUL PLEADING!) 


feeling in her voice. ‘ You can do nothing 
now, and——’’ 

“I must follow her to her grave,’ Denis 
answered, too deeply lost in his thoughts to 
mark his wife’s objection to his wish. ‘She 
ee mother's cherished friend and I loved 


Marcia pinched in her lips. She was not only 
vexed at her husband’s strongly-shown interest 
in this manner, but also at their leaving Paria 
in this speedy fashion. She was jast tasting 
the first-fruits of enjoyment inher new posi- 
tion. There were numerous people in Paris, 
friends and acquaintances with whom she 
had intended finding much amusement, and 
for whose benefit she had planned a series of 
new toileties, and before whose eyes she had 
meant to flash by in the splendour of her 
carriages and matchless horses. 

To have to return to England and to 
Latimar Court under such circumstances 
was appalling to Marcia, and she did not in 
the least recognise the fact that she must 
put on one side her ocoatly trossean gowns 
and appear in mourning for one whom ehe 
did not mourn. 

However, there was nothing to be done but 
to meet the disappointment with as much 
outward cheerfulness as possible. Marcia 
had no intention of showing herself to her 
husband in her real colours, at least not juet 
yet. Vanity was the predominant reason for 
this course of action. She now longed, with a 
zest that was something new to her, to win 
back from her huabapd the sincere admira- 
tion and regard she had received from bim 
before their engagement. She had obtained 
all she had desired—his wealth, his position, 
command of his many homes— but she was not 
satisfied. Until she had won him altogether, 
until she had wrested from Penelope the 
power she held- over Denis, until she had 
made her husband biind to her faulte and 
fascinated by her charms, Marcia would not 
be content, 





She was keen enough to know her only 
chance, if indeed she hada chance as all, lay 
in touching Denis in his most valnerable 
point—in appealing to bis natural chivalrous 
belief in and goodness to all women, in 
seeming to bim to be the character and 
nature he had imagined before that eventful 
drive in the dark night and therain, Had 
she given rein to her temper, had she removed 
the restraint from her tongue, had she allowed 
herself to be natural, Marcia would have been 
shut out of her husband's sympathy for ever. 
As it was, she noticed that though Denis could 
disguise his feelings well, that though to 
all outward appearance he seemed a devoted 
and admiring husband, he was in reality 
colder than ice itself, that though he made 
no sort of pretence in his manner towards her, 
yet that it wae plain that the man was going 
through some stroggle with himeelf and his 
conscience, and that it was certain he was 
trying with all the strength of hie great 
honour to overcome his love for Penelope, and 
to fit himself into his proper groove as a 
husband to herself. 


Bat, apart from her vanity and jealous in- 
tention to win him, for that gratification it 
must be confessed Marcia was actuated by 
another motive equally strong but even more 
unworthy, Denis made her svffer the 
most uncomfortable time she had ever had in 
her life; for that Marcia was resolved there 
should be a punishment. She did not see 
clearly into the future, as yet; bat she never 
forgot and she never forgave. To work some 
harm to Penelope was a thing she promised 
herself moreover, and she was not likely to 
fail in such a promise, 


So it was that Marcia made no open objeo- 
tion to going back to England ; all she did ask 
was to be allowed to remain in London with 
her mother while Denis went to Stevenstone, 
and he agreed to this moat willingly. 

There had been a discussion between 





——_ and Mrs. Rochdale as to Penelope's 
ature. 

** She should make her home with Lucie,” 
said the elder lady, ‘there is no question 
about that ; but I don’t belisve Penelope will 
agree to it.” 

“Beggars cannot be choosers,” said Mr. 
Denis Latimar, curtly, ‘and I av 
Penelope cannot regard herself otherwise 
as & pauper.” 

“She will have about a hundred a-year, 
which is really quite a small fortune for a 
girl in her position.” 

‘©Why does she not live with tat old 
uncle, her father’s brother—there is someone 
like that, is there not?’’ Marcia said. 

Mrs. Rochdale gave a shudder. 

‘*A most horrid disreputable old creature— 
a Jew or & miser, or sometbing like that. No 
doubt he is very rich, but he must be very 
mean, or he would have done something for 
poor Marian. 

, Marcia soon lost her interest in Penelope’s 
ature, 

“Well, at all events, thanks to Denis’s 
mother,” she said, ‘Penelope bas had a 
splendid education, which she will have to 
tarn to effect now if she is too proud to accept 
a home with her sister.” 

‘Penelope has a strong will,” said Mra. 
Rochdale, meditatively; ‘‘she is young, but 
she bas a will like iron |" 

“ Which I will crash under my foot before 
I die, or I am much mistaken,” was the 
sudden passionate thought that came to 
Denis Latimar's wife. 

Perhaps it was as well that Penelope had 
no knowledge of her cousin's enmity. She 
found the burden of mere living hard evough 
at the moment, withont the additional 
shadow that must have been inevitable could 
she have been aware of Marcia’s hatred and 
desire to do her evil, 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XVI, 
THE LOVE PHILTRE, 


“ You can’t think, my dear, how vexed I 
am that I missed the fortune-teller,” said 
Lady Ohesham that same afternoon to 
Dolores, who was having tea with her alone 
in her boudoir, ‘I would have given any- 
thing to see her, for Beatrice Risdon declared 
that she bad more than ordinary knowledge ; 
and yet you know Beatrice is more or less 
of a sceptic, so such an admissien coming 
from her means a good deal." 

The two ladies made a charming 
picture sitting in the pretty little boudoir, 
With ite panelled walls of delicate French 
tapestry, iss deep loxurious arm.chairs and 
couches, its palms and screens and flowers. 
Lady Chesham, although no longer young, had 
yet considerable claims to good looks, and was 
always dressed in the highest Parisian fashion. 
Her tea. gown was @ marvel of pale blue silk 
and lovely Brussels lace, and her plump pink 
fingers sparkled with gems, that threw out 
prismatic, rays of starry light as she moved 
them. Dolores aleo wore a tea. gown, but hers 
was made of silk of the softest of dove- 
colour, with » fichu of dainty silk muslin 
round her throat. 

“Do you really believe in occult powers? " 
— trifled with the cake on 

er plate, 

“ Certainly I do ; don’t you? ” 

The young girl was silent. Her education 
had aseuredly given her a leaning towards 
mysticiem, and at one time she had had im- 
plicit faith in spiritual power, which was not 
Unnatural when we remember how — 
imbued with a belief in magnetiazm a 


not thought much about it, and perhaps her 
faith or waned. 

Lady Ohesham was merely a weak, silly, 
frivoleus woman, whose credulity came from 
& second-rate intellect; but she clung to her 
superstition as firmly as to her religion. 

** Did I not tell you how a gipsy prophesied 
my marrisge with Lord Chesham, and accu- 
rately described hie personal appearance ?” she 
went on, pouring herself out a second cup of 
orange. pekoe from the silver Qaeen Anne tea- 
pot. “ Then afterwards I bad another 
of her powers, an even more extraordinary 
a she added, dropping her voice myate- 

ously, ‘ 

"What wag it?” asked Dolores, instantly 
on the qui vive. 

Lady Ohesham hesitated, but her desire to 
= her point finally overcame her pru- 

ence, 

“I will tell you; only firat ofall you must 
give me a solemn promise never to repeat 
6 


‘I promise,” said Dolores, holding out her 
hand to emphasise her assertion. 

Lady Chesham drew a little nearer, and 
lowered her voice, 

‘* Well, my dear, after I had been married 
to Chesham for about threes years, I noticed 
that his conduct had greatly changed towards 
me. He cared nothing for my society, was 
{ always away at his club, that’s what he said, 

and didn’t even take the trouble to treat me 
with common politeness. Of course I was 
vexed, and fretted a good deal, indeed, I nearly 
cried my eyes out, and one day I went to my 
husband and asked him what bad caused the 
change. He laughed at me, eaid I was fancifal 
and nervous, and hysterical, and advised me 
to go to the seaside for a change. So I went, 
and while I was away I happened to see the 
same gipsy who bad spoken to me before, so I 
went to her again, told her my trouble, 
and she gave me two little bottles of liquid 





mesmerism her father was. Of late she had | 


whiok I was to give to my husband with my 





e 
[BASIL WAS ONLY BEGINNING THE CAMPAIGN THAT BE HAD D&IABRRATELY PLANNED !] 


own hand, but without letting him suspect my 
purpose, and this liquid she said would win 


me back his love.” 

‘A love philtre!" exclaimed Dolorer, 
startled. 

Lady Ohesham nodded. ae 

‘* Yes, my dear, @ love philtre, neit \er more 
nor less, and after I had given my husband the 
contents of one bottle, I saw the most 
marvellous change in his bebavivur. He grew 


quite loverlike again, so it was not necessary 
to open the second bottle, and I have it by me 


Her Jadyship did not mention that at the 
time she was speaking of a large fortune had 
been left ber by a distant relation, and, as it 
was settled absolutely on her, Lord Ohesham 
bad deemed it prudent to keep on the most 
affectionate terms with her. 

As a matter of fact, and to do her justice, 
- solution of the mystery had never occurred 
to her, 

“Are you sure Lord Chesham’s condcct 
was due to the philter?” asked Dolores, 
doubtfully. 

** Quite sure; there was no room for doubt. 
And now I am so certain of his affection that 
I have often thought of destroying the second 
bottle, because I know I shall never need it.” 

** You have it still intact then?” 

** Yes. Would you like to see it?” 

“Very much.” 

Lady Chesham rose and went to her dress- 
ing-room. When abe returned sbe beld in her 
hand a narrow phial engrafed all over with 
cabalistic signs, and containing a colourless 
liquid caref sealed, 

olores examined it curiously. 

‘ After all,” she said aloud, and yet speak- 
ing rather to herself than her companion, 
“why should not certain combinations of 
drugs have power over our winds, just as they 
bave over our bodies? Opium sends us to 
sleep, hasheesh makes us mad, therefore it is 
| clear they have dominion over the brain.” 
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The brain, yes! Bat the brain and the 
heart are not identicsl, fair Dolores! 

“I judge by results, and it seems to me 
they are the fairest teat,” observed Lady 
Chesham, sepiently. She was silent for a 
little, then she added, “Shall I give you the 
phial, Dolorea? An occasion may arise when 
you might be glad of it.” 

Dolores smiled bitterly. Might arise! Had 
it not aiready arisen, inasmuch as, loving her 
husband with all the strength of her wilfal, 
passionate heart, she yet ‘believed hersei{ tobe 
utterly indifferent to him? 

. ith a sudden impulse she held out her 
oe 


zay that I shall ever use'it; but, .at leaetsa6) 


, 
“Thank you, yes, I willacoept it. I dom‘) the had 
Wor her. 





will be something ta:‘possesa-it. Amdasliiieve< 
promizcxi seosusy regarding ‘the use Z 
you put it, so mimet you promise mover tulad: 
anyone know that you-have givemit.me.” 

Lady Ohesham rea@ily gave #he Yequirell 
assurance, and when Dolores fiawlly left ¢he, 
boudair she bad she phial safély hidden im, 
her bosom. 

Outside in ihe: corridor she met Bentrigte 
Risdon, whose cy os looked suspitiusly red, 

‘*Whatis the matter?” asked/Dolores. 

* Ob, nothiog—that is nothing much, I 
have jost hed-» letser by the afernoon post 
from Aunt:énus, and shesays ste is nos very 
well, and would jike me to go back to ‘ber at 
once. So Lwoppose I-must leave to-morrow.” 

“Tam very ‘corty,” said Dolores, kissing her 
affedtionatély. “usm she continued. withan 
arch smile, ‘I cun'texpeot Mr. Munroe will 
remain here lon, afser your departure,” 

“Don't mention, his name towme—I hate 
him!" cried Bewtrice, vehemently stamp 
her little foot quite vioiously. ‘‘ He isa horri 
deceiving creature, and I mever want to set 
eyes on him again; in proof of which she 
burst into a storm of sobs, and rushed off to 
her own room, leaving Dolores bewildered by 
this extraordinary behaviour. 

‘'T must manage to find out what is the 
matter,” the young wife said to herself, really 
concerned ‘on be of Beatrice, for whom she 
entertained a very sincere affection. ‘ It's 
time to dress for dinner now, but ‘no doubt I 
thall have an‘opportunity'of speaking to her 
later on.” 

Unfortunately this was not the oaze, for 
Beatrice purposely—aa is seemed—kept' out of 
her way, and early the next morning she left 
Chesham Royal for Ser aunt's home in 
Hampshire, while poor Darcy Munroe was left 
behind disvonsolate. 

He would have followed ‘her if te had dared, 
but she had snubbed him so unmercifully 
before ‘her departare, that, having some regard 
for his nose, he wished to avoid the certainty 
of having that feature completely snapped off. 

** Bo I suppose I mast go honte'too, and ‘be 
bothered and badgered into marrying that 
yellow-faced West Indian creature!’’ he said 
to hinteelf, miserably, for be bad been 
honestly in love with Beatrice, and could’ have 
given her a porfeotly satisfactory angwer to 
all the olbtarges brought against him, if she 
would only have allowed him the chance, 
“ Ab, well,'’ he sighed, ‘' I suppose‘the fact of 
the matter is she bas only been flirting with 
me all this ‘time, snd now she is'tired of me, 
and has thrown mite over. Damn that vicious 
old bag’of s fortume.teller!”’ 

Mr. Manroé’s strong language must be 
excused. Remember be was suffering from 
the smart of & wounded vanity as well as 
slighted love. 

A day or two [ater’he also took his depsr- 
ture, snd the house party at Chesham Royal 
had by this ‘time dwindled down very con- 
siderably. In fact, besides members of the 
family, Eulatie Stanhope was the only visitor 
left, and. she made no'signs of leaving. 

Mean whils, that mysterious little phial with 
ite cabalictio cigns, hwd taken « firm hold on 








Dolores’ ictazgination. Was it ‘povsible that 
the liquid is contained could really possess 
the magic power aecribed to it by Lady Ches. 
ham? A dezsn times a day Dolores aeked 


tran 
inc tency of the feminine heart—she | door 


He was Handsome, eo manly, co-im- 
“mmeasara to all the 


ee! 
‘and that he did not go.out of 40 
‘himeelf of those chances 


herself this question, and though she was 
often inclined to langh at her own oredality, 
yet the impression made on her dreamy, 
imaginative disposition grew hourly stronger. 

At last oame the determination to try the 
potency of the spell. At any rate, is was 
harmless, and if it did no good would at least 


Shewas no nearer to Basil than she had 
been on‘#liat evening of the bail, whenghe had 
told tiim that henceforth they must be, 
to each other, and yet—such.is the 


for his: 


terms, when: 
made no pretensions'’40 any affection) 


other men.she 


middle of the room, motionless, as she drew 
the phial from its place of concealment in her 

, and gazed at it uncertainly. Was this 
not an utterly foolish and ohildish supersti- 
tion which she was allowing to dominate her ? 
Would it not be better to throw the phial and 
its contents out of the window and think no 
more sbout it? 

“But if it does mo good, is can't do any 
harm,” whispered the young girl to herself for 
‘the twentieth time, and then, with beating 
heart and trembling fiagers, she unlocked the 
of communication, and crossed the 
‘hresbield of her husband’s apartments. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE RUBICON CROSSED. 











Rayal ‘when all the other 


almost empty gave Basil more chances 
society if he had beenmo inclin 


was in 
vour, 

Then, again, another phase of feeling had 
‘been aroused in our lissle heroine, and that 
~wasteminine vanity. She looked inher glass, 
and behold! she was very fair. Yes, almost, 
if mot quite, ae beautifal as Miss Stanhope, 
andia good deal younger. Why should she not 
compete with the professional beauty on her 
own ground? 

Eulalie bad humiliated her, trampled her 
into the very dust. & triumph it would 
be to wrest Basil’s‘love from her, to pay her 
baok, with interest, in her own coin. 

Doloves’ eyes flashed as at the anticipation 
of some‘splendid victory. SBhe would do it, 
And afterwards? Well, the “afterwards” 
must take care of itself. It did not do to look 
too far ahead. : 

Still, she donbted herself snd her own 
powers, and’so-she resolved to try the potency 
ofthe love-charm. Then oame the question 
of how she should administer it, without 
giving Basil a chance of saypecting her. 

Atter all, this ‘wag not wo very difficult, for 
although after the ball she ‘had locked the 
door that led from her dressing: room to his, 
the key was still in the lock, and she could at 
any moment gain access to his spartments, 
though ‘he was‘shut out’cf hers. 

She Knew that he usually ‘hada glass of 
lemonate plaved sb the side ofhis bed, for 
susy caough soap teto, ite Maawooes and 

en toslip into room an 
ome 4 of the philtre in thiv directly she 
herself came upstairs, for Basil almost 
invariably remamed in the smoking:room’ far 
into the small hours of the morning, playing 
cards with his anole. 

She contrived to‘xscertain from Lady Ches- 
ham that the Wise Weman’s instructions 
had been'to divide the drops into two equal 
parts, giving the second half three nights 
after the administering of the first. This 
information was given without a suspicion on 
the part of her ladyship of ‘the practical use 
‘to which it-was on the point of being put. 

On the evening Dolores had fixed for her 
attempt, she was unusually quiet, and 
stayed up rather later than usual. Lady 
Chesham however, was not a hostess inclined 
to eactifice herself to*her guests, and, ‘feeling 
sleepy hersdlf, soon gave the’signal to retire. 

« may go to bed, Travive,’’ said 
Dolores to her maid, after exchanging her 
me attire for a ‘white dressing-gown. 
“J will brash my bsir myself to-night.” 

The woman looked faintly surprised, but, 
au tonal, obeyed intplicitfy and in silence, 
though, as was now cuttomary with her, she 


swnd\Miss Stanhope wera%éogether m lesa} ‘Tue light in: Obesham's raom was 
‘@lten than they uses 1 tummed so lo only the outlines of 
At wae true the factef Ealalie’s remaining | Sbjecta were and Dolores had to pango 


a — a eyes became acous- 
Presently , Bhe waa able to dis. 
tinguish everything with:perfect distinctness, 
‘Yes, there on a small ‘table by the bed was 
e@ glass of lemonade side by side with a 
w-back novel, there in case the 
captain ‘be wakefal, and want 
*o dull:-himself off to sleep by reading! 
Slowly sand falteringlty the girl advanced, 
‘almost-inclinedl to turn back even at this last 
moment. But eventually she stood beside the 
glass of lemonade, and now that the time for 
action ‘had absolutely come, her courage 
revived, and she poured the liquid out with a 
Steady hand. 
Hash! What was that? Every drop of 
blood seemed to recede from her heart, for 
there was a sudden flattering of white 
drapery near the window, and at first she was 
strack with a horrible fear lest scmeore* 
might have been hiding behind it and watch- 
ing her action. 
No; it was only the lace curtains shaken 
by the breeze that came in from the open 
casement, But while she stood there, breath- 
less, expectant, another sound broke the 
stillness, faint and yet clear—a regular 
monotonous ticking, procseding from some. 
thing near the bed. Dolores recognised it as 
the sound to which superstitions people have 
given the name.of the Death Watch. 

Struck. by a sudden. vague presentiment of 
impending evil, the terrified girl:ran quickly 
trom the room, and did not breathe freely 
until her own chamber ‘was gained and the 
door of communication donbic Jocked, Tien 
she sank down trembling.on.a chair, clasping 
her hands above ber heard aaiif +0 etill its 
wild beatings. 

Presently, however, her agitation ceased, 
and, quickly undressing, she-get into bed ; but 
sleep’s gentle poppies were very coy in visiting 
her tired ey: and she lay there, wakefal 
and alert, till the banging of Basil's door 
told her he had at length retired to rest, 

In the. morning, when they met at breakfast, 
she looked at-him with a. new, shy curiosity, 
half wondering whether she would see any 
change in hia ance, and more fban balf 
inclined #0 ridicule her own credulity. It 
seamed to her shat he was. a little pale, and a 
trifle more subdued than usual, but when he 
— her furtive glance he met it with a 


“Come out into the garden, Dolores,” he 
said to her, when the meal was over ; ‘' it io 
such a lovely morning, and the fresh air will 
do you good.” 

Bomewhat to bis surprise she at: once’con- 
sented, and a few minutes later Mies 
Stanhope had the gratification of seeing them 
loitering outside = the terrace, while they 
chatted together gaily, . 

In effect, this wae the first time they had 
been slone ‘since ‘thas fatefal evening'of the 


Akieved her mistregs’s hand before leaving| Ball, and both seemed resolved ‘to ignore 88 
' Her. 


4 





much #8 possible the awkwardness of theif 





Dolores stood for a few moments in ‘the 


present relatiouship. Basil, on his part, wat 
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only beginming the ‘oxnipaign that he had de- 
liberately plasmed' 


y > 

‘yo (the baba Gividing the lawns from the 

k, aud looked at the deer, who were 
Eerding together among the goldsen-tinted 
bracken, they admired the flaming glories of 
the autummstouched’ walnut treo, and finally 
they came back tothe canny south border, 
where dahlias and holiyhocks were atill 
flaunting their rich colours, and the Gloire de 
Dijon rose, trained: over the deep red ‘brick 
wall, was dtopping a shower of golden petals 
on the moulds below. 

"There is one exquisite ‘blossom—it will 
just‘do for you to ‘wear in your frosk,”’ said 
Basil, end-he stepped across the border, and 
cut the flower for ber—« lovely, creamy bud, 
= J. couple of fresh green leaves growing'on 
ts 'stem. 


Dolores thanked him, aud placed it ia her 
bodice with fingers thet were not quite steady, 
= felt that hie oyes’ were'upon her'’all the 

ce. 

“ Dolores,’"he began, coming ‘a ‘step nearer, 
bot what he would have added was not 
destined to be kuown, for at that moment 
Eulalie and Lord Ohestam joined the 
husband snd wifo, und‘sil farther’chanceof a 
véte-0-iéte was over—for the present at least. 

Nevertheless, both fet that'a step had been 
made in the right direction, and when they 
met again inthe afternoon—for Lord Chesham 
had carried bis nephew cff, and monopolised 
him all'the morning with s learned dissertation 
on shesp and mangel: wurztl'!—esvh was ‘con- 
scious of some subile change, 

_ “ T want totake you fora drive this stter. 
noon,” said Basil to‘his wife. ‘*I may have 
the genic, may I not, Lady ’Ohesham?” 

“Oh, I am so sorry!” exclaimed Lady 
Chesham, “but Kulalie aud I are going to 
@rive Dolores over to Priors Abbey. You must 
have the ponies to-morrow, Basil,” 

Basil looked disappoiated, audit struck him 
that he detected'a fainé gleam of triumph in 
@Zalalie’s blue eyes. Thai astute young lady 
had indeed suggested the-expedition, in order 
to effectually prevent Oaptain Chesham and 
his wife being together daring the afterncon, 

However, be brought out the rugs, and 
tacked them round Dolores’ feet, as she took 
her place in the pony-carriage; then he siood 
on the siaps, waving his hand as she looked 
Back to smile at him when they were half-way 
down the avenus. 

How awees and bright and fair she was! 
anny tena at norton a sibility to 

sy. carriage isappeared 

ond the lodge .gates, and he ‘umned round 

with the intention of going indovrs again, 

Suddenly he staggered and stumbled forward, 

only recovering himself with a sirong effort, 

Fortunately he was standing, near the marble 

balustrade, aud this ke grasped, and so kept 
himself Irom. falling, 

Dawkins the butler, who happened. to ba 

the hall, buxried .down 'to his -assist- 
ance, and was. abschately alarmed at the 
young man's pallor, 

‘Lean on. m6,sir; there, that's better. Is 
it faint you are fecling,. siz?" " 

“Faint and sick, and half suffocated," 
muttered Basil, in a low voice. ‘' Good 

heavens | what‘can be the matter with me?” 

The attack waaof short duration, andin a 
tew minutes-the horrible feeling of saffocation 
‘went away, and the young man was able to 
Stand withent assistance. 

“Let me -belp you into.the:hall, siz," said 
Dawkins, eynrpathetioally, ‘and then I can 
Geb you some brand y."’ 

Bat Basil refased, 

‘No, I will go into the library throngh the 
Prench winiiow, itis open, amd -you.can bring 
me the bran:ty tire. Aad, oh! Leay, Dawkins, 


you had betscr keep a quiet tongue in your : 





head about this affair. I don't want it talked 
of all over the house." 

Dawkins nodded comprehensively, and dis- 
‘appeared, while Basil entered the library by 


felt quite well, bab, all.the same, the sudden. 
ness and violence of the seizure had somewhat 


unnerved him. 

‘What on earth can it be?’ he muttered 
to himeclf: “I never had such a sensation 
in-my life‘before. Have.I been drinking too 
much aa or saxvkiog too ‘many cigars, I 


Bat his conscience acquitted him of either 
of these excesses, and, try ashe would, he 
could find no clue to the mystery. One thing 
he resolved, and that’ was not to breathe a 
word of whathad happened to'anyone. His 
uncle, who was one:of the moss nervous men 
in creation, would -have’been surs to make a 
great hab-bub, and Basil, like moet young 
people, hated having a fuss mate about his 
own healéh. 

Daring the’ rest of the day he kept pretty 
quiet, and there wae no retarn of hia‘vymp- 
tome. 


“It was a sort of vertigo, I expeot,” he 
new “Very likely it won't attack me 


After dinner he joined the ladies in the 
drawing-room. earlier than usual. Dolores 
happened to be-sitting in the window recess, 
looking out on the moonlit glories of the 
lawns-and ‘holding a book inher hand, Bat 
it is to be feared ‘she did not gain much 
advantage from her literary efforts, for the 
volame was upside down, and her thoughts 
were intent‘on that-scene of lastnight, when 
she had stood listening to the:death-watoh in 
Basil’s room, 

The young man took a-deatnear-her, and a 

flash of colour mounted ‘to her cheek as 
she:met his gaze, What would -he think if he 
oould know her ‘action of theinight before— 
‘would. he-not despise her from the bottom of 
his heart ? 

Bat he must never know—never—never— 
never! © 

‘Did youenjoy your drive +his-alternoon?"’ 
he asked, gently. ‘‘ The old Abbey ia one of 
our'show ‘places about here,”’ 

‘Slt was @elightfal!” she answered, 
enthusiastically, forgetting her awkwardness 
in the memory of how the splendid old ivy- 
olad building bad looked, with the peaceful 
‘afsernoon sunshine lying upon is, and flooding 
the smooth expanse of velvet green sward— 
once the bowling green of the monks, maybe— 
that stretched in front of it, ‘‘I don't think 
I ever quite. realised what medieval Hogland 
meant till I saw Priors Abbey. it took one 
back to three or four centuries at once, and if 
& file of old) I'ranciseane had come out of that 
great iron.clamped oak door and walked round 
the green, I don’t believe 1 should have-been 
& bit.surprised.” ; 

“I am glad you liked it—I thought you 
would. There sre ever so-many legends:oon- 
nected with-it-and with the old friara—whose 
ghosts, they say, may often be seen on moon- 
light nights, mut ra in the 


tering their praye 
ruins of the old chapel. Bat I don’s think} last 


one of these legende'is-half so sad-as the real 
history of the last-master of the Abbey.” 
‘Who was that?” she inguired, quickly. 
“His name was St. I have. often 
heard my parents speak of him, though I 
can't remember him myself, He was-a véty 
handsome map, but peoaliar, and of studious 
habits. In his early youth he lived a-good 
deal abroad, aud did not. settle down iat the 
Abbey until be married. Who his bride was 
no. one seemed to know, but she wan exces. 
sively beautifal, and. be was very fond of ber. 
Some time afier their meztiage a young man 
came to stay at the Abbey. He did not go 
out-or see visitors, and thers wae a sort of 
mystery about bim that.no one succoeded. in 
peugtrating. Oae fine ‘day he disappeared, 


and with him Mrs. 8s. Maur, and. afser. shat ; 
the poor deserted husband shut himeelf up in | 


the Abbey, and refused to seo anyone. He 
seemed. absolutely crushed by his wife's flight 
and soon afterwards the neighbourhood heard 
tbat he-bad left the Abbey wish . his little 
child, and that the place was forsale. Ié was 
bought bya nobleman, who, however, seldom 
oomes down to. it, and for the mos part -it 
is given over to the care of the housekeeper 
and the ghosts!” 

“Ti is a sad story,” murmured Dolores, 
thoughifally, ‘‘Waat became of Mr. St. 
Maur?” 


«That no oe knows. He disappeared as 
completely as if he had never been, and not 
one of his old friends bas ever heard from 
him-sinos.” 

“« Probably he is dead.” 

“Likely enough. But he would not be 
much more than a middie-aged man even yet. 
‘I suppose he was anxious to cat-off every link 
hat bound him.to his old life. Pecple-were 
dreadfully shocked at hia wife’s elopement, 
for she had been, to all appearancer, ulterly 
devoted to her husband." 

‘* And she has never been heard of since?” 

“No. I6 is supposed she left the country— 
and probably he.did aa well.” 

At this moment, Dolores was called upon 
for some niusio, and it was her husband who 
hurried to open the’ piano for her,'and who 
turned over’ her music leaves while she sang. 

*¢ What conjugal devotion!" sneered Eulal 
to La@y Chesham, by whote side dhe was 
sitting, while the jealous eyes never left the 
couple at the piano. “It is quite refreshing 
to gee euch affection in martied people 
nowadays, fen’ it?” 

Lady Chesham was not very sharp it is 
true, but even she suspected the satire. 

“ Quite the proper thing, my dear,” she re- 
turned, promptly. ‘If married? people were 
to take more pains to please each other, ‘there 
would be a g00d deal lews misery in the world. 
You will think as I do some day, Ealatie,”’ 

*‘ Shall’ 1?” with a scornful liftimgot the 
eyebrows. 

‘That is, if you Go marry,” added my 
lady, with a little chuckle, ‘Bat you must 
make haste, or else you'll be left on tte shelf, 
my dear, for men ‘have'an abaurd preference 
for very young girls, snd when a-girl has 
been out as many seasons as you have, she is 
rather spt to lose her freshness, isn’é'sne 7 "’ 

This was a very smart speech for Lady 
Chesham, and she was quite proud of herself 
when she had said it, 

She determined 4o' remember it, and repeat 
i word for word to her husband when they 
‘were alone-—only the worst of it was that he 
would propably think she bad polished it up 
meanwhile. 

Eulalie simply replied by an insolent stare, 
aif she did uot think it worth while to make 
@ny other anewer; bat the balefal light in 
her blue’ eyes deepened, and my lady, catch 
‘a glimpse of it, grew rather frightened, 
drew in her horns, 60 to speak, 

“I don't mean to insinuate that you 
haven’ had plenty of offers,’ she added, 
hastily ; ‘bat one has beard of such things 
ag going through the wood and through the 
wood, and picking up a orooked ssick at 

t " 


‘Ia that the expetience of you and Lord 
Chesham?” sweotly avked Ealalia; then, 
without waiting for wm anewer, sho quietly 
walked overto the piano, and suggested eing- 
ing a duet with Dolores, 

The next day, Basil was again attacked by 
tae gamie strange eitkness and seffocation as 
Mpefore, but this time he was luckily in his 
‘dressing.rocm, and hia valet was at band to 
vastend+o him. 

It passed off almost as quickly as the other 
seizure, but the paia wae more violent, and it 
lefé him weaker aud more languid than 
before, 

“You had beséer, les me send for the 
doctor, sir,” said Jarvis, respecttaliy, ‘I am 
sare thie is no ordinary:illneas.”’ P 
“If I were to send for a doctor, the whole 
house would be in a commotion, and the ladies 
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would be alarmed," the young man answered. 
** I think the reason of these attacks is that I 
have lost my appetite lately—thia place 
never did suit me; bat when I leave it, and 
get back to town again, I shall soon pick up 
and be all right.” 

He would not even consent to lie down in 
his dressing.room for more than half an-honr, 
and impressed upon Jarvis the necessity of 
secrecy, much against that gentleman’s inoli- 
nations. 

The fact waa he could not bear to be 
— from his wife's society, Never, since 
coming to Ohesham Royal, had she been s0 
sweet, so gentle, so altogether charming as she 
was now. 

She did not repulse him, she walked or drove 
with him whenever he asked her, and daily 
and hourly Basil's determination to win her 
love increased—yes, in spite of fifty Lascelles ! 

On the third morning after Dolores had 

d the mystic draught into the glase of 
monade, she found, on coming down to 
breakfact, a letter on her plate, which was an 
unusnal occurrence, for she had not a single 
correspondent save, indeed, Beatrice Risdon, 
who bad promised to write to her. The hand- 
writing on the envelope, however, was a& 
man’s, 60 it could not be from her, 

With some little curiosity Dolores opened 
the letter, and found it contained a few lines 
from Lascelles, telling her that the address he 
had already given her would no longer find 
him, as, for reasons which he could not write, 
he had been forced to abandon it, 

Bat he enclosed another address in case 
she wished to communicate with him, only 
he begged most earnestly that she would keep 
it secret even from her husband. 

Dolores raised her eyes when she had read 
on far, and they encountered those of 

as e 

‘*Who is your correspondent?” he asked, 
striving to speak lightly, 

A deep flash crimsoned her fair face. 

‘Oh! no one particular,” she returned, 
vaguely, while the blush grew deeper, and she 
hastily thrust the compromising letter into 
her pocket. 

Basil asked no more questions, but his heart 
sank with the certainty that the writer was 
Lascelles. 

‘* Still,” he said to himaelf, “ it ie jast pos- 
sible the villain has written to her without 
her permission, and in that case she is not to 
blame,” 

It was poor comfort, but he made the best 
of it, and hie hope was confirmed by his wife's 
behavioar, for immediately after breakfast she 
came to him, and reminded him of a promise 
he had made to row her on the lake, 

He at once acquiesced, and soon they were 
seated opposite each other in the little skiff, 
while he eteered carefally amongst the big 
green leaves of the water-lilies, whose blos- 
soming time was over these two months 
past. 

They did not talk much ; but there are some 
silences that are sweeter than words, and 
perbaps this was one. 

It was a warm, mellow, sleepy morning ; 
the yellow leaves floated down every now ani 
then in a golden shower, and the far off hills 
were veiled in silvery mist, 

Sometimes the stillness was broken by the 
sharp report of a gun from the coverts near at 
hand, and sometimes by the ory of a lonely 
moorhen, frightened from her shelter amid 
sedges and rushes, 

Often in the wretched after-time the 
thoughts of both husband and wife went back 
to that golden morning when life had looked 
fair, and the future was bathed in the rosy 
mists of hope, 

Neither knew it or even guessed it, but 
this was the last happy morning they were to 
know for many a long day. 

Even now the dark cloud that had brooded 
80 heavily over their short married life was 
ready to break, and who should say what 
terrors it should disclose ? 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
JARVIS SEES A GHOST, 


‘You haven't felt bad to-day, have you, 
sir?” asked Jarvis, as he was assisting his 
master to dress for dinner that evening. 

Basil replied in the ——— and added,— 

“You see I was right in not sending for a 
doctor after all, though you thought me so 
foolhardy, Jarvis." 

“Exouse me, sir, I shouldn’t take the 
liberty of thinking you foolhardy,’’ remon- 
strated Jarvis, with dignity. ‘I know my 
place too well, Bat all the same, I should be 
more satisfied in my mind like, if you had 
seen one. To my mind, illness should never 
be neglected.” 

As he adjasted hia tie, Basil caught a 
glimpee of the man’s face in the glass. 

“Strikes me you don’t look up to much 
yourself, Jarvis. What's the matter?” 

“ Nothing sir,” but as the valet spoke, he 
cast & quick nervous glance over his er, 

“* That won’t do, Jarvis, You don’t take me 
in so easily. Are you ill, t00?" 

“No, sir, not ill exactly, but to tell you the 
trath, sir, I've had a fright, and I haven't 
quite got over it.” 

‘© And the fright? "’ 

“ Well, sir, it was like this. I camein here 
last night about ten o'clock to see if every- 
thing wae all right— quite con to my usaal 
custom, for generally I look in jast before I 
go down to the servants’ hall to supper. The 
room was pretty darkish, but the minute I 
had closed the door, I knew there was some- 
one or something in it beside myself. Then, 
as I'm a living man, sir, a white figure glided 
from the door leading to your dressing. room, 
and disappeared as quietly as the snow falls.” 

Basil burst into a laugh, 

“A ghost wae it?” 

“ Well, sir, it looked uncommon like one.” 

‘*Nongsense, man!” exclaimed his master. 
‘* It was doubtless one of the servants. You 
should have followed her, and investigated the 
mystery.” 

“That's jast what I tried to do, sir. As 
goon as I recovered myself a bit, I went into 
the dressing-room, and searched it thoroughly, 
bat there was no one there. And as you 
know, sir, there are only two doors in the 
dressing-room, the one leading into the bed- 
room, and the other to Mra, Ohesham’s apart- 
ments—and that is always kept looked. I 
tried it to make sure, but it was quite fast, 
and, more than that, the key was not in the 
look in the inner side, for I peeped through 
= keyhole. I've been puzzling over it all 

ay.” 

** And what's the conclusion you have come 
to ?’’ jestingly asked Basil, who had no faith 
whatever in apparitions. 

Bat this Jarvis declined to tell him, and, as 
the young man left the room, the valet shook 
his head gloomily. . 

“ Ab, it's all very well for you to laugh and 
joke, bat it bodes you no good, or else I’m 
mistaken,” he mattered, the fact being that 
he had already the mysterious 
occurrence over with Dawkins, and that 
worthy had at once put his own interpretation 
on it. 

‘* It was the White Maiden, Mr. Jarvis, the 
White Maiden, and nobody else,” he had 
said, with great solemnity. ‘‘ Whenever a. 
Chesham's going to die, the White Maiden is 
een, wringing her hands and wandering 

bout the house,” 

*‘And who ia the White Maiden?" asked 
Jarvis, tremblingly. 

‘Her name was Avice Chesham, and she 
committed suicide in the reign of Charles 
the First. Sinoe then, her unhappy spirit 
have walked, but it is only visible to mortals 
when there's going to be a death. You may 
take your davy, Mr. Jarvis, it's Captain 
Chesham as is meant this time. - I thought 
there was something queer in his face that 
time he was took ill on the terrace. It give 
me a turn to see him, it did.” 





And so Basil was doomed, and Jarvis, who 
was really much attached to his master, beoame 
ee See 

bey Et yf 4 
went downstairs, h g@ ® tune that 
Dolores had sung the night before. He was 
unusually gay at dinner that night, so much 
80 that his uncle said to him,— 

“Why, Basil, what has come over you? 
You are jast like you were when you were a 
boy fresh from It [ were super- 
stitious I should say you were ‘ fey.’” 

Dolores asked what “fey ’ meané, 

* Oh, it is a Scotch word, and it means that 
Se the verge of 
ea’ ” 

The young wife shuddered. 

‘* What a horrible idea! I wish I had not 
asked the question.” 

"* What nonsense!" exclaimed Basil, langh- 
ing. ‘Can't one joke a little bit without lay- 
ing oneself open to such an imputation? Iam 
more cheerful than usaal besause I chance to 


Basil declined the port. and as soon 
saw his uncle dropping off to his us 
dinner slumber. the room, intending to 

at once to the drawing-room. 

But as he was crossing the hall, once more 
that deadly faintness came over him, once 
more that icy hand seemed to oclatch at his 


z 
et 


throat. 
He had jast s to reach a chair, and 
then for a few minutes unconsciousness made 


everything a blank. 

How long he stayed there he could not have 
told, but by d his senses retarned and 
that awfal g of soffocation left him. 
Bat a horrible nausea and languor remained. 
He was utterly unfit to proceed to the drawing- 
room, indeed, he could hardly drag his aching 
limbs upstairs to his own dressing.room, 60 
weak was he, Once there, he rang the bell, 
which was answered by Jarvis. 

* Aren't you so well, sir?” he asked,auxious- 
ly, turning up the gas, and noticing with con- 
sternation the ghastly pallor of Basil's face. 

“No; if I’m no better in the morning, I'll 
send for the doctor. WhatI want you to do 
now is to go down to Lord Ohesham, and tell 
him 1’m not quite the thing, and have gone to 
bed. Bat I don’t want the ladies to know this, 
so ask his lordship to tell them that I’m re- 
maining in the smoking-room.” 

Jarvie quietly executed his errand, and on 
returning, made all haste to get his master 
into bed. Basil was in no pain now, but his 
vitality seemed absolutely exhausted. 

“I wish you would let me sit up with you, 
sir,” entreated Jarvis, almost with tears in his 
eyes, bat Captain Chesham was obdarate, and 
insisted that he should sleep much better if left 
to himself, 

Accordingly Jarvis retired, having first put 
out the light. and Basil lay motionless, watch- 
ing the moonbeams that forced their way 
through the drawn blinds, and wondering 
what could have caused this mysterious illness 
of his. 

The house seemed to him more quiet than 
usual, hardly a sound distarbed the stillness. 
Naturally enough, his thoughts presently flew 
to Dolores. If he were ill, would she nurse 
him? would love and daty bring her to him? 

He had Iain there nearly an hour, when the 
taint click of the door leading into the dressing- 
room aroused his attention. Inetantly he re- 
membered Jarvis's story, and he determined 
to — perfeotly quiet, and see what hap- 
pened. 

He had not long to wait. A female figure 
clothed in white, came slowly towards the 
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bed, looking neither to right nor left, and only 
pausing in front of the little table on which 
was placed the glass of lemonade. 

The bed was what is called a “ half tester ” 
that is to say, it had a canopy above, and 
curtains on either side. But these curtains 
were drawn back pretty close to the bed. posta, 
so they did not impede Basil’s view in the 
leas 


t. 

Although the face of the intruder was 
towards him, ber back was to the light, so he 
could not see her features, but there was some- 
thing in the carriage of the head, in the pose 
of the figure, that atrack him as familiar. If 
the moon would only come out from behind 
= cloud which had momentarily obscured 
6 

He strained his eyes to the utmost, and 
carefally from the least movement— 
well-nigh held his breath indeed, so that his 
presence should not be suspected, for it was 
easy to see that the woman had not the 
smallest idea that the bed had an occupant. 

While she stood by the table, her back was 
half turned towards him, neverthelegg he 
could follow her movements perfectly, and he 
saw her take something from her bosom, and 
lean over the little table. As it was so dusk, 
she had to with great caution, and 
concentrate her attention wholly on her task. 
Presently Basil heard the faint dropping of 
liquid, and knew that she was pouring some- 
thing into the lemonade. 

No ghost this—no “ White Maiden" of 
Jarvie’s imagination, but a creature of flesh 
and blood, bent most probably on a mission of 
evil. A handred thoughts flashed like light. 
ning through the young man's brain. He had 
only to stretch out his hand in order to grasp 
the woman's arm, and then there would have 
been no escape for her from that iron grip, 
and the mystery would have been revealed. 

Bat some instinct withheld him from doing 
this. He would wait and see the end of her 

rformance, and be guided by events as to 

8 ownconduct. The oft plash of the falling 
liquid ceased, the bottle that had contained it 
was apparently restored to ita former hiding- 
place in itsowner's dress, and the figare re- 
mained motionless for a few seconds, in an 
attitade of rapt attention. 

It seemed to Basil that the beating of his 
heart must be audible in the stillness, and 
yet—above it, he heard another sound, the 
monotonous “ tick-tack, tick-tack"’ of the 
Spider that ignorant superstition has called 

@ “* death-watoh." 

Apparently that was what the mysterious 
lady was listening to ; for Basil saw a quick 
shudder thrill through her from head to foot, 
and a sigh escaped her lips. 

Then, with the same swift, gliding motion 
as before, she retreated, bat on her way 
something dropped from her dress to the 
floor. It was the empty phial, and for a little 
while she groped about on the carpet, en- 
deavouring to fiad it. 

Evidently her search was not successfal, 
nor was this surprising when it is remembered 
how dark the room was. But she was clearly 
& person of expedients, inasmuch as she 
carried a box of matches with her, and one of 
these matohes she presently struck. 

As she did so, her face was turned towards 
the bed, and the light flamed fall upon it. 
Basil had great diffisalty in suppressing the 
startled ory that leapt to his lips, for in the 
nocturnal intruder he recognised his wife | 


(To be continued ) 








Very beautifal rings have been handed 
down to us—the Egyptian, of pure gold, 
heavy bat simple in design, and some in glasa 


and pottery; the Babylonian, cylindrical, out | 
| she said her mother was go ill she could net 


from some hard substance like crystal, and 


Perforated from end to end, so that they 


could be hung about the neck. The Egyptian 
beautifal, 





ringe are,more quaint and curious than 
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Tue effects produced by Mr. Fricker's 
announcement were various. Sir Philip threw 
himeelf back in his chair with a gesture of re- 
lief, as if some weight had been lifted from 
him. Dr. Parr shook Arthur Wyndham by 
the hand by way of congratulating him on the 
fact that suspicion had now been directed into 
@ fresh channel. The servants sat open- 
a James looked abjeotly miser- 
able. 

Jemima, the kitchenmaid, unable to restrain 
ed + as of gratification, exclaimed half 

ad,— 

‘*T know'd there was somethin’ queer about 
Priscilla, I always ‘ad a kind of a feelin’ 
about 'er,” which latter assertion was per- 
feotly true, the feeling she entertained at 
her fellow-servant being one of jealousy. 

Priscilla, with her good looks, had com- 
mitted the unpardonable, even if unintentional 


sin of attracting the admiration of the men ser- | claimed 


vants. Jemima darted a half malicious, half 
ag apne og at the valet as she spoke ; 
but her oe banished in hope when she 
observed that he appeared as cool as if Mr. 
Fricker bad merely made a commonplace re- 
mark about the weather. Albert was not lost 
yet. 

As for the cook, she was too much astonished 


to mop her b 

* To think of it!” she murmured, “to think 
of it! And that very evening she was praising 
my tea.cake,”’ 

The jarymen all wore a look of-resignation. 
Priscilla’s disappearance placed them more or 
legs in the position of martyrs. Their fears that 
the inquest migkt be adjourned would be 
realised 


The Chorlton police looked, and doubtless 
felt, emall. They had blundered and they knew 
that the blame would attach to them if any 
difficulty should arise through the absence of 
Priscilla. The intruder from Scotland Yard 
had checkmated them completely in one 
move, and from that moment they were not in 
it, 80 to Bay. 

The one person who seemed totally un- 
concerned at the turn affairs were taking was 
Fricker himself. Indeed, he would have been 
very much surprised if Priscilla had not dis- 


appeared. 
When the coroner had had time to digest 
Frioker’s intelligence, he tarned to the 
detective and remarked,— 

** You must find her.” 

‘* Certainly, sir.” 

‘* You say there is no clae as to her where- 
abouts ?”’ 

“None as yet; bat I'll find her if she is 
alive," was the conclusive answer. 

In the course of examination of Mrs. Cripps, 
a few facts were elicited concerning the 
circumstances under which the girl had left 
the Hall. 

‘* Bhe came to me on Thursday evening. I 
cannot say at what hour. It was after the 
marks were discovered on the body. She came 
to me and told me she had got word that her 
mother was taken dangerously ill. She was 
crying. She asked if she might go to her 
mother that _ and said she would come 
back the first thing in the morning—yeaterday 
morning that is. I was too much confased 
and troubled about what Mr. Trestle’s men 
had found to ask questions, and I at once gave 
her permigsion to go. I did not see her again, 
and thought nothing more abouther. Yester- 
day morning she did not return as she pro- 
mised, but I had a letter from her, in which 


leave her until she saw a change for the better. 
Bhe begged me not to look upon her absence 
as & faait, and not to fill her place as she would 
return without fail.” 
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‘* Have you kept that letter?” inquired the 
Coroner. 

"No, I burnt it,” 

‘Did you notice anything peculiar in Pris- 
cilla’a conduct lately ?”’ 

“Nothing. On Monday afternoon she com- 

lained of headache, and when she had finished 
work, she asked leave to lie down for an 
hour or two. She said she did not wish for 
any tea. That was shortly before the servants’ 
tea-hour, That is all I know about her.” 

** How long bas she been in the house?” 

"‘Bince last September. She was a good 
servant, quiet and reepectable, and she had a 
good character from her previous situation in 
London.” 

One or two of the servants bore testimony to 
the satisfactory conduct of Priscilla, and even 
Jemima was obliged to admit that she was a 
‘* nioe, quiet girl, and did her work well.” 

No one could prove that she had not been in 
her room on Monday evening between six and 
seven o'clock, no one had seen her again that 
evening until towards nine o'clock, when it 
occurred to Mary, the upper housemaid, to go 
and tell her about Sir Richard's sudden deat 
According to Mary's account she seemed 
greatly shocked by the news, and ex- 

‘‘ Heaven save me! when?" 

I told her, sir," continued Mary, “ that it 
was after seven when Albert went into the 
library and found the master lying dead.” 

“ And what did she say?" 

“Bhe said a queer thing, sir—though I 
think it was only excitement made ber say 
it—she asked who murdered him.” 

At this there was another ‘ sengation.”' 

‘*T asked her what put that in her head," 
nam Prem on, ‘and she said she supposed it 
was use it was all so sudden,” 

“ Was that all she said?" 

*¢*T think that was all. Oh! yes, and she 
asked me who was with Sir Richard when he 
died, and——” 

“Yea?” queried the Ooroner, noticing 
Mary’s reluctance to continue. 

‘And if Mr. Ravendale would get hia 
money. I told her, of course, that nobody 
was with Sir Richard when he died.” 

“ Ta that all?” 

** Yes, sir.’’ 

Mary did not mention that she had dis. 
cussed with Priscilla the probabilities of 
“changes” in the house uader the new 


master. 
This disposed of the evidence concerning 
Priscilla 


Mrs. Cripps farther corroborated several 
statements made by the valet and the foot- 
man. 

She positively declared that she saw no 
marks on the neck on the evening of the death, 
and on this point she was not liable to ba 
mistaken, having been present when Mrs. 
Malvany, the coachman’s wife, ‘‘laid out" 
the body. An Omg 

Mrs. Mulvany herself was equally positive, 

*' Indade, indade, there wasn’t the ghost iv 
a mark on the masther,” she declared, with 
true Hibernian earnestness and emphasis. 
Acked if she had noticed the body so particu- 
larly as to be quite sure of thie, she replied, 
“Shure an’ oi nivver tack sich notice till a 
corp afore; it was sich a quare an’ throuble- 
some wan.” 

** What do you mean by troublesome ?"’ 

‘It was so quare an’ dead," she said, not 
perceiving the grimly humorous side of her 
remark, which implied that there were d r) 
of intensity in death. ‘Oi nivver seen sich a 
dead wan, and it’s meself has seen a good 
many, and dressed them too. Me own two 
husbands,” Pat, the coachman, was number 
three, ‘was waked, an’ oi dressed them both, 
and many’s the wan besoides, Whoi, it was 
only gone noine when oi come in o’ Monday 
evenin’, an' it was ag stiff as if it had been 
dead a month, Oi couldn't straighten the left 
elbow nohow, an’ had to lave it bent; an' as 
for gloves, oi give them up altogether, the 
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got wan. straight, ié jass. went back till where 
¢ was ag'in.”’ 

A jaryman here remarked thai, as far.as 
he remembered, not only the arma, bn she 
fingers were straight. 

‘* Dye mane to tell me oi’mnot spakin} the 
thrath,?”’ asked the Iriahwoman, indignanily. 
“Shure it’s meself—" 

“ That will do,” interrupted the Coroner, 
with a deprecatory. gesture. 

The two police officers, glad to be of aome 
use, were told off to inspect the body, and 
bring back their report as to the of 
the arms snd fingers, Mrs. Mulvacy mniter- 
ing, angrily, about “the word iv ao. honest 
woman,” 

** Well ?"’ said the Coroner, when the police 
returned, 

“Tae fingers are straighé, also the. lets 
arm.” 

** They sin’t, oi tell ye,” 

* Silence |" 

Mrs, Malvyany sat down, worsted, bn 
gained something of a trinmph when Mra, 
Cripps voluntarily upheld her statement. 

The Coroner dismiesed the point.as unim, 
portant, and proceaded to question the undex- 
taker’s two employés who had discovered the 
marke on the neck; and after them, Thomas, 
the old butler, whose evidence was somewhat 
remarkable, pointing, as it did, to another 
theory than that of murder. Ik was given ad 
great length, and was interspersed with end. 
less remarks about himself. The sum and 
substance of it was as follows :— 

On Wednesday evening, when passing the 
library door, he heard a low moan proceeding 
from within; the door was partially open. 
It was about half-past six o'clock. He 
went into the room to fiad ont the cause of 
the sound and discovered his late master’s 
dog “ Prince’ lying on the hearthrug at the 
foot of the bier on which the body lay, 

The dog was moaning piteously, and, when 
he (Taomas) entered it ran up to him and 
looked, as he expressed it, ‘‘so sorzowfal-like 
that it went to his ’eart to see a poor dumb 
hanimal take on so.” 

The room was partially lighied by a shaded 
reading lamp which stood on a writing: table 
ab one side of the room. He did not. know 
why the lamp was lighted, nor who bad 
lighted it; is was his duty to.light.the lamps, 
but he never thought of doing so in the library 
whilst the body was there, 

He noticed that the sheet that covered the 
body was disarranged, and it “ gave him a bit 
of a turn like,” but he Xnew at once that 
‘' Prince’’ must have done it, He, was not 
afraid of corpses, and he thought it hetter to 
= no one’s attention to it, but fo fix it him. 
self. 

When he was putting it to righis-he saw 
that one of the arma, the lefs.one, he thought, 
hung over the side of the bier, and this gave 
him another “turn,” to think that '' Princa” 
must have jamped up on the dead body. The 
wrappings of the body were: somewhat tossed 
and ont of place, especially ahont the neck, 
but what shocked him moat of all was thas 
the eyes were open. That might have been 
Mrs, Malvany’s fault for not.aesing thas they 
were properly closed, but— 

“Tt wasn’t Oi tell ye, interrupted Mrs. 
Malvany at this poins. “Saxe Oi pot.» penny 
on aich iv them.” 

‘* Enongh,” eaid the coroner, and Tomas 
continued. 

He set.all to rights again, and would never 
have said a word abont.it only for the marks 
being found on the neck. Hoe-:himself saw no 
marks, bus the light of the one reading-lamp 
Was too dim to see anything of that kind. 
He did not mention the matier to the other 
eervanis becanea they might have “ took 
notions.” He didn’t believe ia ‘them sort o' 
things.” himaelf. 

He explained that he did tell Mrs, Cripps 
privately that ‘' Prince’ had.bean “a. howlin’ 
over the master, and tryin’ to pull the sheat 
off,” and he advised her to have the dog tied 
up until after the faneral. 


Having rearranged the body he went over 
tothe table to take away one A lot-of 
papers and letters were strewn about, and a 
leather-covered box that always stood on the 


There were papera ‘in ‘the box as well, and he 


over them and had been'called away, perhaps, 
and had foxgotten to look the hox. He didn’t: 
know if he wonld be doing right to take upon 


evidence,and the coroner, perosiving their 
impatience, and being himself somewhat.tired 
st .tpA prscnetings, Sued, Aho: aie..meR. 6B 


‘*T don’t see what all this has got to do 
with the oases. Is is anly, a waste oi time. 
a, you anything more, to ssy about: the 

¥ ' 

Thomas replied that he had not.. He 
appeared much disappointed as not. baing 
allowed. to ramble.on with his.story, however 
little refarance is. mighs have. to. the business 
under consideration. 

He conid have gone.on contentedly witha 
history of his. owa 8. on the evening. in 
question, and would d as. have reopunted 
how-he had handed the wine as. dinner, how 
he had poliahed the glasa and silver in the 
pautry, how. he had. eaten. aold. corned. beef 
and had drank his pint of bitter at supper— 
ali this and morse.he would have. told had he 
not been timely pulled up. : 

The heartlesaneas of the coroner grieved 
him deeply. In she. presence of the: ather 
servants, whom he had always. tried to. im. 


preas with his own anpe he had been 
snubbed —deliberately ; he had. heen 
told that. he was wasting time! 


He remarked after wards thas inquests were 
not meant for reep2otable people, and that.he 
wondered the family bad. stooped to suoh a 
thing. Siz Richard woold nat have allowed 
it—no, not if everybody in Ravendale. Hall 
had been murdered; and. as-to.an inqaest.on 
himeelfi—well, it was a wonder hie ccrpse 
didn’s come alive to stop is. Never again 
wonld he, Thomas. Giddings, live in. a.honse 
where there was an inquest, and he wasn’t 
aure that he wonldn’t leave this. one, though 
ii was hard to have to. change his quarters.at 
his time of life,and after being nearly forty 
years in the.seme family, 

As there were no other witnesses forth- 
coming the inquest. was adjourned until the 
following Taesday in oase Fricker shauld 
by that time have discovered. either Priscilla 
herself or some clue as to her- whereabouts. 





CHAPTER Y. 
TRISH NORAH, 


‘Wiss Buaxe’s.complimanss, and she wishes 
to gee you, sir, in her.si -FQomM, a8 80On a3 
you can make it convenient,” said James, the 
footman, to Mr. Manvers, the lawyer, who, 
after the inquest, bad gone. to his own room 
to write a letter to bis pariner Dell, of Lia- 
coln’s Inn. 

“ Say to Miss. Blake that.I will.come to her 
directly,” was. his. answer, 

He waiied to finish his letter, took it.down 
to.the post-bag in the:hall, and. then proceaded 
upstairs again to anawer Norah Blake's anra- 


mons. 

He.found that young lady standing by the 
fire: place in. har. own pretty sitting-room, wish 
her arm resting.an the mantel,shelf, and. her 
fingera toying nervously with the blue silk 
drapery that surrounded it. 

Bhe was evidently deeply engrossed with 
her own: thoughts, for she did nos. notice Mr. 
Manvera’ entrance; accordingly he gavo ® 








little warning cough to,draw attention.to.his, 
presenoe. 














table was open and the key was in the lock. | thus 






— 
She faced: P 
“Qh Me Manmazet” sho exolsimed,, I~ 


Qh, 
I didn’t hear yon,coming,in."’ 
She 


with ever. so slight. a brogua, and 
her semi-Iziah 


gave evidence of paren 
as well ag of the years she had paased 
supposed that Sir Philip had been looking | Iralan 


The face. thas. mes Me, Manvers wae: am 


unmistakably pretty one, with its lange, 
honest grey eyes,.and at 
listle nose. 


raigh’ pencilled brows, 


chosen to 3; antistically con 
ceuntih nent ieee. Neversheless, it 
impati-| was eminently attractive, and the fanlts were 
such:as were eacily over 


looked. 
The mouth wae a little too large perhaps; 


but then the teeth were ao white and even 
that. is would have. seemed a 


Mr. Manvers was 8 kindly, genial: man, and 


he and the girl had made friends when, in the 
firas days of:her grief for her dead:father, she 
had been chilled by the somewhat uncon- 


across the path of her young life, she deter- 
mined to: hie aid. 


With Norah Blake, ae with moet women, & 


trouble shared was a trouble lightened; but 
it was not alone that she might confide ber 
care to him that she had sent for Mr, Man- 
vers; she-was in-need of advice, and who wat 
so competent to-give it-to her-as ‘he? 


The instant ehe tarncd her face towarde 
him the lawyer saw the trouble that was 
plainly written there. It was a face more 


adapted for smiles than tears, and 


depicted on it seemed the moze intense 
it was nota.grave face. 

Mr. Manvers could: not:helpfeeling for 
her even though he was in ignorance of the 
cause of her unhappiness. Toe big, greyeyes 
had a wisttal anxiety in their clear depths, 
and the lips were white and trembling. 

“] will shat the door,’ he said, as if tc 
signify that he quite understood 'that the imter- 
view was to be a. confidential one, 

“ Yes, please,” answered Norah Blake, with 
an atkempt to look bright. 

« Amd now what oan I do for you?” asked 
the lawyer, rabbing hie hands end eftting 
down opposite to her in the glinting Hightcnat 


by the bright wood fire, 

“wg avechabtee-youte tell you something,” 
she began, with a little hesitation. “I have 
no-one else to‘tell. Gcorgeis away, you" see, 
and—and T musttell someone, though, 4 
I don’t know whether I’ra doing right or not, 
whether he—Mr, Wyndham—would like mé 
to tell it; but I think I know why he wouldn’d 
tell it himself, and that’s why I do it. Do you 
think I cughtn’t?” 

“ I don't qnite understand you,” Me. Man- 
vers. replied, and indeed her manner was.s0 
strange and.confused that this waa not muab 
to be wondered. at. She hesitated a minute, 
and wenton, ‘Yan know, be refused some in- 
formation atthe inquess.? You were there? 

“ Yea; he refused to tell what his interview 
with Sir Richard was about.” 
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‘ Yea, that is what. mean. Weil, now, I 
es, eeaaeinn 


« Yes, and.¥’m. sure the reason he wauldn’s | 


tell wan hecanseof me. It¢.mayhave been on hia 
own asosount too, but he’s always soa. open 
abous himeelf-that I think it; musatbe becanse 
of me.” She spoke rather to.herself than to 
Mz. Manvers, and that gentleman did nos as 
yet catch her meanin “ Now,” she ex. 
plained, “supposing I'm willing. that the 
object of hia visit that. day to Sir Richard 
—_, do.you think he'd mind my 
te wv 

« T hardly know.” 

“ Well, you see, he's. suspected. Jalie—my 
maid, waa at the ingpeat, and bas told me all 
on Tage tas mab, Wi ide dR. apott ngpleet 

bs re is. not, 8 Ww OL pro 8 
him,” pus in the lawyer, 

“ Of course not, bus still he’s suspected, and 
is is on my account. What.I wants you to tell 
méis this. Do yeu think I am doing rightor 
wiong to tell what he withheld?" 

“Tf is will avert. suapicion I think yon will 
be doing tight.” 

“ Eepecially as he withheld it, on my 
sont 3on f that, it i duty § 

“Tf you ane sure 0 @.yonr 0 
tell what yo know." 

‘Tam almost aure. Iwill tell yon, anyway, 
and you can give.me your advice. as to. whether 
everybody elas ought tobe told. Ifnot, you 
won't breathe a word, will you?” 

‘You may trust me, my dear.” 

P ” held out his hand and the girl placed hers 
in lt. 

“Thank you, I know I may," she aaid, 
eofily, “ Dhen Mr. Wyndham'sinterview-with 
Sic Richard that afternoon was abcut—was 
abous me,” 

The room was lighied only. by a.couple of 
ehaded candles besides she firelight, and 
where Norah Blake was aiiting, her face waa 
in shadow so that Mr, Manvers.did nos.see the 
rash of colour that mounted to her cheeks and 
spread over her forehead, her throat, and her 
small eara, The way in which she had 
stammered over her words, however, lets little 
doabt.as to what was coming. 

‘‘ Mz. Wyndbam. wend to.ask Sir Richard's 
consent fo his—to our marriage.” 

Mr, Manvers remained: silent for.a moment 
before he.asked,— 

= the consent refased 7"’ 

ss es,”” ° 

‘‘ And you could not by the terms.of your 
father’s will marry without. it until. you are 
twenty-five,’ remarked she lawyer. 

“IT could marry, but--—"' 

‘‘Bat gon would lose your fortune. Exactly.” 

by’. auppoes it will be different.now that 
Richard ia,dead, but had he. lived I meant.to. 
have waited awhile until Arthnr was making 
& little money. He began fo write.a novel; 
he has a taste for writing, and he thought——' 

“That he conld afford to marry by joining 
the ranks of the worst, of professions. A 
clerk. has a. better. an author 
with.& name to ba made. However, never 


F 


‘mindshatnow. Sothat was what heand Sir 


Richard quarrelled over, wasdt 2’ 

“Yes. Arthur did nok tell me. all. Siz, 
Rishard.said, bathe. wag in a dreadfal.rage,. 
Fy see. he wanted me to marry someone: 

2@,”" 

‘* Whom ?.” 

‘ Philip—Sir Philip, I mean! ” 

Mr. Manvers gave-a. low whistle, and. said 
nothing. Norah became alarmed. Why did 
he look s0;serions, and. why did he:not.tell ber 
that, seen under thianew light, Arthar's.can- 
duct wonld be free from suspicion? She 
could endare thia silence. no longer. 

‘Do _ you think he will mind my telling, 
at Have I done right or wrong?” she 


“You bave done nothing wrong as. yes. I 
ae apt hen preier eel re . ‘ 
é no the emphasia. on. “ yet,” an 
che aeked qnickiy: what he.meant, . 
“T mean.shat you had. better: not mention: 


Mr. Wyndham. ipte, 


“How?” 

‘Don’t you seo that. is wonld increase. ons-. 
pision by that Mr. Wyndham hada. 
atvong motive for wishing Sir Richard out of 
the way." 


Norah rose with a.aharp ory aa if she had 
been stung. 

Ta ~ ae Yon dan't—you can’t be- 
lieve that. Heaven ! what havel done?" and 
she sank heavily down in her chair:again. 

‘* My dear young lady,” said Mr. Manvers, 
reasauringly, ‘‘I believe thas. Mr. Wyndham: 
bad no more to do with Sir Rivhard’s-death: 
than myself. Bat other people might not so: 
readily believe in hia innocence, and, although 
it may seem terribleso you even to.hint at belict 
in his guilt, there ia.no.uas:in, gloasing things: 


over by not about. them. What you 
have told meI # keep to myself, soithere:is 
no harm done.” 


“And he—Arthur—is really snapecied of 
the murder?” sheexolaimed, ‘‘and I can do 
nothing to save.him!” 

‘* Saspicion won't hurt him, and if he conld 
only produce actual proof that be reached 
home.ata : (crane she suspicion: would 
be at an end.’’ 

“Would is? Would it: really? Then he 
ahall prove it," 

‘*It he oan,” added thalawyer. 

‘If,’ oried Norah. ‘‘Then yor, too, be- 
lieve him gailty, and I—~I by my shonghtless. 
ness have strengthened, your belief. Oh! 
Arthur. cam you ever forgive me for thie? 
Wonld to Heaven I conld:say thas I was the 
murderer that you might be free trom gus- 
picion, but Tcannot! I was.cut when it hap- 
pened, you:know, Me, Manvers, and [ can do 
nothing to save him—nothing !"’ 

Sas bad become almoat hysteriaa!, and Mr. 
Manvers could not even get in a word edge: 
ways to assure her that.she. had judged him 
wrongly in imagining that he thoughs Arthur 
Wyndham. 


Sas: was. orying bibterly, and he fancied 
the bastthing he could do was to leave her to 
grow calm again, Manlike, he felt at a.lose 
for something. to say to thic.weaping girl. 

He was sorry for her, very sorry ; but he 
couldn't for the life of him think of a way to 
console her, and staunch those tears, 

When. she saw him rica she made an at- 
tempt to control herself, and shzongh her 
sobs ahe.besought. of him not to divulge the 
dangerous-seoret she had committed to him 
in unconsciousness of its danger. 

* Promise you won’t.telll’’ she pleaded. 

“T promise it of 

* Thank you,’ she. said, and he tarned to 
leave.the room. Boefora he reached the door 

back, “Mr. Manvers, I want 
you to:tell:me one thing bafore yon go. Julie 
may-have made mistakes; you-know, ao I want 
De 1 antes Aeeseanaante against 


and.she listened pretty composediy. 

‘‘Mr, Wyndham visited. Sir Richard, and 
by his own admission quarrelled with him. 
He states that-he lofs,Sir Richard ateix. No 
ons. sew or heard him leave, nor did Sir 
Richazsd ring the library bell.es-he was in the 
habit of doing on the departure of a visiter. 
As halfi:past six voices. 
library—Sir Richard's and another's. That 
other is supposed to have left. the house by 


is presumably the murderer. Who that per- 


since there is no proof that Mr. Wyndham: had 
left. before half-past. six, and since it ia not 
known that anyone else came to the house, 
Mr. Wyndham and the owner of the vaice— 
the peraon who made an exit by the window— 
have-very naturally become identified. That 
iathe.whole case against Mr. Wyndham aa it 
stands at,present. I isiatrong, but not strong 





the window—could have left by no other way ; , London—yesterday 
in fact, Sir Richard wan found dead—mor-| remember that when I told you I would not: 
dered, and she. person who left. by the window | force you into a marriage with me 


anything of shie.to.anyone else. It might get “ Thank you, Mr. Mearvers: I will-think it 
tronble,” aver.” 


The-lawyer left her to:her- tears and .cogita- 
tiona, but finding it impossible to look the 
matter onlmily in the face, or to gathanany 
comfaré.from going over the various.counts of 
the indiotmoent in her mind, she resolved upom 
& step which certainly spoke more for hex 
love than. ber ence. 

8 to go to Woodbine Oottaye—to 
Arthur himself, Is was not yet six o'clock, 
and there would be plenty of time to go on her 
errand: before dinner. She pnt om ber hat 
and olcak and slipped ont of her reom and 
dowa:the stairs, 

Her eyes were on the ground, and ashe wae 
too much occupied by her thoughes to notice 
that; someone was coming up aq abe went 
— she heard _ — 

“« Where are you going?" 

It was Sir Philip who addressed. her. She 
hesitated to reply. Sir Philip knew more 
about her relations with Arthar Wyndham 
than ;anyone-else in the honae, and she was 
debating whether it was safe to take him 
farther into her confidence by candidly 
admitting on what errand she was bound. 
Before she had made up her mind whai to tel! 
him, Sir Philip had answered for her. i 

“You are going to Woodbine Cottage?” 
His tone was fraught with meaning. Until 
this moment she had nos reslizad that the 
mere fact of her visiting Woodbine Cottage 
was in itself a circumstance likely to suggest 
what had been the natare of her lover's 
bueincsa with Sir Richard on the fatal Mon- 
day. She raised a pair of frightened eyes to 
Sir Philip, to see if by hia expression she 
might determine whether she. might look on 
him as ftiend or foe. She said nothing, but 
he evidently read her answer in her silence, 
for he went on in a stern voiae,— 

‘I forbid you io go there.” 

“Why?” she asked, with quivering lips. 

“Why? You ask me why—me, the brother 
of +he man, he—he—murdered'!” Sir Philir 
spoke rapidly, and with averted eyes, 

“He? Who?" faltered Norah. 

“Wyndham! Who else?” 

‘No, no. Itisn’t true. Sarely you don't 
believe it? You ofall people !"’ 

Bir Philip clatched the balustrade. 

“Tof all people? Why do yon say that? 
Why shouldn't I suspect him? You forget, 
Norah, that I know what he came to ask Sir 
Richard on that Monday afternoon.” 

‘‘How do you know? Who told you?” 
she aeked, terrified. 

“You toldme!" =. 

“T? I told you? I did not! How could 
I? I—TI didn’t know myeelf!" 

Norah Blake was not versed in the art of 
successful lying, and this very palpable lie— 
the angel of love doubtless stopped’ the ears of 
the recording angel, that it might not be 
entered against her—this lie, spoke ae a last 
resource, merely called forth » smile om Sir 

‘s handsome face 


Sho. had got her sobs. under by this time, | Phitip 


‘* Heoame to ack my brother's consent tc 
hia For with you!” he remarked, 
coo. y- 

‘* How do you know that?” which question 
showed Sit Philip that he had hit the right 
nail on the head. 

“I¢-was not difficult for me to gness that 


were heard in the|much. You have forgoiten that littte conver: 


and I, Let's see, wher 
ay before I went back te 
week wasn't it? You 


sation we had, 
was it? The 


your will, you felt so grateful and friendly 


son waa there is no evidence to show: but | towards me that you confessed that you were 


notcheart whole; that there was, in fact, an 
understanding between you end Wyndham. 
You were even so generous’as:to tell me you 
would marry the penniless: young man at 
onos, 20 that‘Sir Richard should: not- cut me 
off —_ a shilling for not falling in with hie 
lan of marrying me to you. 
Ms Yes, I quite admit yonr generosity. F 





enough. to lead-to any serions consequences,”’ 


also admit:the predicament in which Arthur 
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Wyndham was placed. He asked my 
brother's consent to your marriage, which 
consent was of course refased, y on my 
account, as Richard didn’t know I had put 
myself out of the running. Well, he lost his 
temper we will say—Richard had a temper— 
80, probably did Wyndham, who also saw that 
he was to lose your fortune, on which he had 
set his heart, and seeing no other way out of 
the difficalty, he—well, we know the rest.” 

“We shall know the rest when the 
murderer is brought to justice,” corrected 
Norah, with more scornfal anger than Sir 
Pailip gave her credit for possessing. ‘* And 
that will be,” she added, ‘‘when Priscilla 
Vance is found.” 

‘When Priscilla Vance is found?” re- 
peated Sir Pailip, with!a slight start. “Then 
for Wyndham’s eake, let us hope that Priscilla 
Vance will nos be found! He is safe so long 
a3 she is out of the way.” 

“ Arthue ie safe because he is not guilty!" 
said the girl, proudly. 

“Then who is?” asked Sir Philip with a 
laugh. 

*' Priscilla Vance could tell us that, She 
muat be found,”’ 

“* When Priscilla Vanoe is found, Wyndham 
will be lost, I tell you!” 

“Her disappearance has nothing in the 
world to do with Arthur. How oould it, 
Philip? Howoould it? Tarn it over in your 
own mind, and you will see that her disap. 
pearance proves hia innocence.”’ 

‘I gave you oredit for more sharpness than 
that, Norah—sonsidering you are Irish, and— 
& woman,” said Sir Philip, curiously. 

** What do you mean?” 

‘*That her disappearance proves his guilt. 
Bhe knows of it, and she has gone in order to 
shield him, because she was in love with 
Wyndham herself.” 

Sir Pailip had spoken slowly and distinotly, 
so that hia words were audible to anyone 
bappening to be about at the time—audible 
to Fricker the detective who, jast then, 
appeared in the hall beneath them; Sir 
Philip {intended they should be so. 

Norah had not yet noticed Frioker's 
presence, and Sir Philip cleverly managed to 
convey to her the impression that, for all 
that he had shown himeelf Arthur's enemy 
in his conversation with her, he did not 
intend that his enmity should bring the young 
man toharm. He raised his voice yet louder 
and said,— 

“It is time you were dressing for dinner, 
Norah. I'm glad you enjoyed your walk,” at 
the same time directing his glance towards 
the hall by way of warning her that they were 
mot alone. ‘‘Go back to your room,” he then 
whispered to her. ‘It wouldn't be safe to go 
to Woodbine Cottage when he is about. He 
would guess too muoh,’ 

** Who is he?” 

*' The detective from Scotland Yard.” 

Norah nodded as if she understood the need 
for caution, and went up the stairs at once 
and shat herself into her room. She 
wondered if the detective had heard those 
dangerous words about Priscilla being in love 
with Arthar. If he had, it was certainly not 
Bir Pailip's fault, for in spite of the terrible 
aocusations he had made againat Arthur, and 
his own belief in the young man's guilt, he 
was evidently anxious to shield Arthur from 
that horrid detective from Scotland Yard. 

Poor inn.cent Norah! However much she 
might hate Sir Pailip for the things he had said 
of Arthar Wyndham, she atill believed in bis 
singleness of purpose. About the significance 
of the reason to which he attributed Priscilla’s 
disappearance she did not trouble; she had 
very little acquaintance with the green.eyed 
moniter, and she did not care if every woman 
in the land should be in love with her Arthur 
she thought it only nataral that this should 
beso. Soe knew that hia love could only be 
given to one, and since that one was herself, 
why shoald she ba jealous? Whether Sir 
Pailip hai spoken the truth or not mattered 





little, so long as that dangerous person the 
detective hadn't overheard him. 

She saw for herself that it was more 
prudent not to go near Woodbine Cottage that 
evening, so she sat down and wrote to Arthur 
a short letter, which she blurred and blotted 
with many a tear, and sanctified with many a 
kiss, before she gave it to her maid to convey 
to its destination. 

Meantime Sir Pailip, after Norah had gone 
upstairs, went and joined Fricker in the hall. 

‘*T shall be glad of a few words with you,” 
he said to the detective, “if you will come 
this way,’ and he led the way to the smoking- 
room, & small but comfortable apartment 
behind the dining-room. 

‘You heard what I said just now to Miss 
Blake?” the baronet began, 

*' About, Priscilla disappearing because she 
was in love with Mr, Wyndham?” asked the 
detective, 

“Yes. Don't you think it is a likely ex- 
planation?" 

‘You do not know it for a fact, Sir 
ee It is only a surmise, then, on your 


*Oaly a surmise,” replied the baronet, 

“Ham!” said the detective, musingly. 

“Tf Arthur Wyndham is guilty,” went on 
Sir Philip, ‘and I have reason to beileve that 
he is, do you not think that it ia the most 
probable Mees for the girl's disap- 

ce ” 


pearan 

“It is impossible to say,” replied Fricker, 
cautiously. Fricker always kept his opinions 
to himself. ‘You say, Sir Philip,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘that you have reasons for believing 
Mr. Wyndham guilty. I suppose you will tell 
me what those reasons are?” 

* Certainly. 
my brother's murderer. I can tell you the sub- 
jectof Mr, Wyndham's interview with my 
brother.” 

** You know that, sir?” 

TI do.” 


‘Then we are on the murderer's track | ”’ 

Bir Pailip did not answer at once; he lit a 
cigar, and offered the detective one, which he 
declined. At length he said.— 

‘Mr. Wyndbam called upon Sir Richard to 
ask his consent to his marriage with Miss 
Norah Biake.” 

Fricker, who held his pocket-knife in his 
hand, gave a sudden click with the blade. 

*' The consent was refased ?” 

‘* It was, and by the terms of her father’s 
will should Mies Blake marry without her 
guardian’s consent she waa to forfeit her 
fortane of twenty thousand pounds, which 
would then go to her brother, the co-heir.” 

“I gee,” said the detective. Saddenly he 
asked: ‘Was Mise Blake going to Woodbine 
Cottage when you met her on the stairs?” 

“*Bhe was. How did you guess that?” 

“Very easily. By the way she stood, and 
you. I saw that she had been coming down, 
and you were going up when you met. She 
was dressed for going out. It is raining and 
very cold, and she wonld not be likely to go 
out on such an evening for the sake of fresh 
air. Thatia how I guessed. May I ask, Bir 
Philip, if you forbade her to go?’ 

“IT did. As head of the house, I cannot 
allow a member of the family to visit a 
murderer.’ 

‘' If he is a murderer,” added Mr, Fricker. 

“It!” replied Sir Philip, with a laugh, 
throwing away his half-smoked cigar, ‘'‘ there 
can be no ‘if’ abont it, I think. A deed like 
this ia not done without a motive, and no one 
else had any motive for wishing my brother 
out of the way.” 

The estate is entailed, I understand,” re- 
marked Fricker. 

- rt sane the d——1 has that got to do with 

“Not much, but something; for since the 
property could not be willed away, the list of 
those who had an interest in Sir Richard's 
death is necessarily limited. Excepting your- 
self, no one will benefit in a pecaniary sense.’ 

Was it by chance that Sir Pailip, under 





I can have no wish to shield | ha 


the pretext that the lamp was too high, stooped 

over it to lower it, and somehow turned it out? 

Aé any rate the action, whether intentional or 

not, brought to an endan interview which had 

— several things clear to the sharp-witted 
ve. 


First: That Sir Philip considered Arthur 
Wyndham guilty, or, for reasons of his own, 
wished him to be considered guilty. 

Secondly: That under pretence of giving 
him, Fricker, a great deal of information, Sir 
Philip was keeping back something. 

Thirdly: That it would be as well to make 
sure that Sir Philip himself was actually in 
London on Monday, the 2ad of February, 
between six and seven o'clock. 

Fourthly: That there was a woman at the 
bottom of the whole thing. 

“There always is,” was Fcicker's mental 
rider to this last conclusion at which he had 
arrived, not altogether on aecount of what Sir 
Philip had told him. 

He had been making inquiries in the house- 
hold about one or two things, and had learned 
that for some time past Sir Pailip himself 
had been a candidate for Miss Nora Blake's 
hand and fortune; that he had probably pro- 
taped pena 2. the previous day week, w 

e had passed more thana hour in the young 
lady's private sitting-room ; this he learned 
from Norah's maid. That the general opinion 
was that Miss Blake had refased him, which 
accounted for hia sudden departure from 
Ravendale Hall on the following day, and that 
since he was now Sir Philip, and a rich man 
— Miss Blake would probably regret her 
refasal. 

The servants did not imagine there was 
anything serious between her and Mr. Wynd- 


m, 

Atter his interview in the smoking-room 
Frioker pat on his hat and overcoat, and let 
himeelf out at the front door. After 

it he stood at the top of she short flight 
stone steps, and softly whistled a few bare of 
a popular melody. — 

’ Feicker's whistling was certainly not akin 
to the musio of Orpheus’ lyre, yet it had a 
result apparently as remarkable as the subtle 
music of the god, for at the sound of it a 
young man suddenly appeared at the foot of 
the 


steps. 

It was as if he had em from the earth, 
or rather the gravel at his feet. That there 
was nothing mystic or supernataral about 
him, however, was proved by the fact that he 
answered to the name of Smith, by the which 
title his chief addressed him. 

Fricket’s communications to Smith were 
spoken in a cautious whisper. 

“There may be a letter,” he said, ‘sent 
from this house to Woodbine this 
evening. I must know what is in it, you 
understand. I have business in Chorlton. 
Will be back at the ‘Goat in Boots’ about 
ten.”’ 

* Yes, sir,” replied Smith, and forthwith he 
vanished as he had come. 

Amongat his comrades Smith was known as 
“The Shadow.” He did not belong to the 
Leoog type of detective; he was not good at 
fitting together the of a puzzle; he had 
not much insight into character; but he was 
invaluable in a case of watching or “ shadow- 
ing” anyone; he never let his presence be 
discovered. He had been known to pass three 
months in a house without the knowledge of 
ite inmates. 

Fricker had brought him to Cheselden in 
caseof need. From the mere newspaper report, 
which was all he knew of it before his l, 
Fricker knew that the “‘ Ravendale mystery 
was likely to tax his powers of detection to the 
utmost. Smith was safe to get hold of that 
letter, if letter there should be. 

The first part of Feioker’s business in 
Chorlton was easily transacted. Is consisted 
of a visit to the ——— office, whence he dis- 
patched a —_e = mp oo to an agent in 
London to the fo effect :— 

‘Want wheseehouie of Philip Ravendale, 





Monday, 20d February, six to seven.” 
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Next he betook himself to number 13, 
Market. street. 


OHAPTER VI. 
BLACK AND WHITE EVIDENCE. 


Tue landlady, by name Binks, —_ the 
door to Fricker, and from her he learnt all 
that was known concerning the disappearance 
of the Vances; this was not much. 

It appeared that on Thursday evening, 


‘between eight and nine o'clock, Priscilla 


arrived at 13, Market-street, all out of breath, 
as if she had been le 

She went straight into her mother's 
“ parlour” without uttering a syllable to Mrs. 
Binks, ‘‘not as much as good-evenin', which 
I thought odd in her, being a eivil-spoken 
young person, and not 'igh-and-mighty, like 
the ’alf of the young folk nowadays.” « 

Mrs. Binks wondered what she had come 
about; her mother had certainly not expected 
her that evening. 

Mrs. Binks confessed that her curiosity was 
great enough to indace her to listen for a few 
minutes outside the parlour door. She heard 
sobbing and oryiog, bui could not make out 
the cause, 

That it was Pcisoilla who thus gave vent to 
grief she kriew, for when Mrs. Vance presently 
came to the kitchen she was er calm. 
Bhe told Mrs. Binks that Priscilla had 
none her word that hor sister in London 
was dying, and that if she wished to see her 
alive, she must go at once, 

Bhe - Mrs. Binks a whole week's rent by 
way of compensation; and, indeed, Mrs. 
Binks said she was the best lodger she had 
ever had, and she would take her Bible oath 
of it that neither she nor Priccilla had had 
anything to do with the death of Sir Richard 
Ravendale, in spite of the somewhat suspicious 
circumstances of their having left Cuoorlton 
the night the marks were discovered on 
Sir Ri "s body. 

As a landlady’s opinion of a person is 
generally governed by that person's readiness 
to pay rent and extras, Fricker took Mrs. 
Binks's opinion of Mrs. Vance for what it 
was worth, 

Qaestioned if Mrs. Vance had let drop any 
hint that raight lead Mrs. Binks to suppose 
that the story she had invented about her 
sister's dangerous illness was not the true 
reason of her departure, Mra. Binks declared 
that on the oontrary, both mother and 
daughter seemed to be in a terrible state of 
anxiety lest they should not be in time to see 
the dying woman alive—especially Priscilla, 
who urged her mother to Pd once, without 
waiting to pack up her clo or anything. 

“Oan you remember exactly what she 
said?” asked the detective. 

“I think I oan, sir,’ replied Mrs. Binks. 
“Mes, Vance was jast leavin’ the kitohing, 
after payin’ me, and sayin’ as ow my apart- 
ments was the most comfortable she ‘ad ever 
been in, which she ain’é the only one as ’as 
said the same, for when I first set up, I says 
to myself——"’ 

‘Bat what did Mes. Vance say?" asked 
Fricker, who had no mind to waste his time 
ee to personal reminiscences of Mrs. 

C) 


“Why, that she’d recommend my ‘ouse to 
all ’er friends, and——" 

“ What did Peiscilla say about not waiting 
to pack up?” pat in Fricker, thinking she 
might wander lesa on the subject of Priscilla, 
who'was not likely to have eulogised the 
lodging-house. 

‘*Well, as I was tellin’ yer, Mra. Vance 
was leavin’ my kitching when Priacilla comes 
running down the stairs with ‘er mother's 
bonnet and shawl in ‘er ‘and, and she 
says, ‘Come along!’ she says. ‘Quick! 
I've brought your things. Come along, 
quick, quick!' and Mrs, Vance turns round 
and mays, A 2 7 ane all my 

pack yet.’ ‘ You're to wait 
for that?’ says Priscilla. ‘Of coma, Says 
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the mother. ‘Oome and 'elp me, and we'll 
have everything ready in ’alf an hour,’ and 
with that Priscilla goes out of the kitching 
and up the stairs,and Mrs. Vance after 'er, 
and I ’eard ’er say, ‘'Alfan hour may mean 
life or death. It’s orael of you. Oome, for 
my sake, if not for your own.’ That was 
what Priscilla said, as I'm a livin’ woman,” 
wound up Mrs. Binks. 

‘*And what was Mrs, Vance'’s answer?" 
asked Fricker. 

‘'¢May ‘eaven forgive you, Priscilla, for 
thinking this of your own mother!’ ”’ 

An hour later, Mrs. Binks said, Mrs. Vance 
and Priscilla left, taking a fly to the station 
where, as Fricker afterwards ascertained, they 
booked for London. Whether they ever 
atrived there it was impossible to discover. 
They had disappeared as completely as if the 
earth had swallowed them up. 

To the best of Mrs. Binks’ belief the Vances 
had no friends at Chorlton. Mrs. Vance had 
never been in the place until August of the 
previous year when she first took up her 
residence at 13, Market-street. Priscilla 
waa at that time in a citaation in London ; she 
had left it in order to be near her mother, 
and also because she preferred the country. 
Mrs. Vance had obtained the situation for her 
at Ravendale Hall, through the gatekeeper’s 
wite, with whom she had pio up an 
acquaintance somehow or other, Mrs. Binks 
knew nothing of the Vances’ friends elsewhere, 
she didn’t know if they had any, she fancied 
not, as Mrs. Vance never received any letters 
except from Priscilla, 

‘*How do you know they were from Pris- 
cilla?" asked Fricker, 

‘‘ Mrs. Vance told me so." 

Mr. Fricker suddenly thought he should 
like to examine the contents of a waste paper 
basket that stood on the floor under a small, 
oblong table in a recess by the side of the 
fireplace. It contained merely crumpled up 
paper bags, and the wrappings of parcels. 
There was not a sorap of ting of any kind. 
Stay, though, what was that bit of paper 
larking in the bottom of the basket, caught io 
the wicker? Frioker took it out and found 
writing thereon— little, but atill writing. 
oo a. hand corner of an 
envelope that apparently been torn in 
four. It had a penny stamp, and bore the 
Chorlton post-mark, dated August 30ih. 

Frioker examined the paper, it was of the 
best, Tarning it over he found the maker's 
name stamped along one of the under edges 
over which the flap had been gummed. It 
was Houghton and Gann, New Bond. street. 

‘* It has been a well-to-do kind of letter, this,’’ 
was Fricker's inward comment. ‘' Houghton 
and Gann's is a swell shop, very; and, 
though there are only three letters, I can see it 
is good writing. This is no use, all the same, 
I'll keep it; and the detective placed the 
sorap of envelope in his pocket-book. ‘ Did 
no one come to see Mrs, Vance all the time 
she was here?” 

‘No one, sir; at least, no one but a gentle- 
man last Wednesday." 

“ F gentleman! Do you know who he 
was?" 

‘I donot, I ‘ardly saw ’im; for Mrs. Vance, 
she opened the door ’erself befor' 'e ’ad as much 
ag rang the bell. She must ‘ave seen ‘im 
coming. When I ’eard the voice of some one 
in the ‘all I ran up to see what it might be, 


‘and I jast caught a glimpse of ’im, as it were, 


when 'e was goin’ into the parlour. ’'E was 
a tall, dark gentleman, dressed in mourn- 
ing. I know that by ’is ‘at, which 'e left in 
the ’all; it ’ad a mournin’ band round it, as I 
= when I went to the door to the grocer’s 

iy”? 
‘' Was he never here at any other time, this 
gentleman? " 

“No, sir; no one else ever came bat 
Pinand 9 thing 

¢ you know no about him, nor 
what he came for?” 

‘'I don’t know; butI think 'e came to give 
Mrs, Vance some money.” 





‘* What makes you think that?" 

“Ie was this way. Mes. Vance always paid 
‘er rent as regular ava clock till about a month 
&go, when she asked me to let it stand over a 
week or so, as she ‘adn'st got some money she 
expected, and ’ad only enough to get ’er food. 

‘*T didn’t mind srustin’ ‘er, she ‘ad alwaya 
been such good pay. I don’t know where 
gother money, bat she lived pretty comfort- 
able, and I ’ad a kind of idea that she ’ad saved 
some, maybe when she was younger. 

“ Any’ow, she did no sort of work. Well, 
sir, I let it stand over as she said, and the 
next week she came to me again, and said 
that the money ’adn’t come, bat that Priscilla 
‘ad promised to lend ’er two pounds of ’er 
wages. 

‘* Priscilla lent the money, and Mra. Vance 
psid me the ‘alf of what she owed, which was 
thirty shillings, ‘er rent bein’ ten shillin’s a 
week, and three weeks owin’, 

“Bhe paid me fifteen, and went on 
another week or 80; then she told me she 'ad 
no more, and if ’er own money didn’t come 
soon she didn’t know what she'd do, she sup- 
posed she'd ’ave to pawn some things. 

‘* Priscilla was to ask the ’onsekeeper at the 
‘all to advance ’er next month’s wages; but 
the ’ousekeeper wouldn’s; Mrs, Vance told 
me that last Sanday night, after Priscilla 'ad 
been ; but she said it was no matter, for she 
would ave ’er own money for certain that 
week, very likely the next evenin'. 

‘Oo Monday afternoon she went out and 
came in again, and said nothing about the 
money, and I began to think I'd ‘ave to give 
*er notice to quit; butas she told me she'd pay 
that week certain I thought I might as well 
wait till the week was out, and if she ‘adn’t 
squared up by Saturday I would keep ‘er no 
longer, which, in consideration of ’er be ’avin'’ 
so 'andsome on Tharsday, given’ me a week's 
rent over and above, it goes to my heart that 
ever I thought of it, an ‘er ‘alf starved the 
last month ! 

“On Wednesday, as I was tellin’ you, the 
gentleman came, and after ‘e ’ad gone away 
again she told me she ‘ad got ’er money, but 
would ’ave to go to the bank for is, the 
bank was shat, it being after four. She got it 
first thing next morning, and paid me every 

y up to that very day, and there's few 
onester than Mra, Vance, and that I tell 
you.” 

Bat Fricker was wholly deaf to this last 
part of Mra. Binks’ peroration, for at the word 
“bank "’ he felt that now at last he had some 
= of a clue or what might tarn out to be a 

ue. 

If Mrs. Vance cashed a cheque at the bank 
he could easily find out the person by whom it 
was signed. Throngh this person, to whom 
Mrs. Vance would certainly be no stranger, 
something more definite would be arrived at 
concerning the Vances. Perhaps their where- 
abouts might be discovered, for the nex’ best 
thing to discovering their hiding-place was to 
meet with someone who knew it, and it 
seemed probable that the person who had 
given Mra, Vance money should know where 
she was. 

She had been in expectation of that money 
for some time, she evidently looked it upon as 
her due, and it might be argued from this that 
she was in the habit of receiving money from 
the same source, and would continue to receive 
money from the same source, 

There loomed before Fricker a very fair 
chance of tracing Mra. Vance, and through 
her Priscilla, which meant a clearing up of 
the mystery that shrouded the death of Sir 
Richard Ravendale. 

‘* IT suppose there is nothing in that cabinet ? 
no letters or anything?” said Fricker, think- 
ing that having heard all Mrs. Binks had to 
tell him he might as well go. 

‘‘ There is nothing. I looked myself yester- 
day morning; but you're welcome to search 
the ’ouse if you like,” 

Fricker opened the cabinet, satirficd him- 
self of its emptiness, opened the drawer in 
the small table, opened and shook the three 
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or four books on the little mahogany book- 
shelf on the wall over it, in case: any letter or 
address might lurk in theim pages, turned-over 
the leaves-of a blotter that its cardboard 
cover adorned with a highly coloured view of 
Windsor Castle. The leaves were all clean, 
= save one on which was traceable the follow- 
g: 
eladnevaR: piihP 


It bore no:significance for Fricker; neaverthe- 

leas, not wishing to leave.a single stone 

unturned, he held itnp:to the mirror over the 

mantelpicce, and what was his-enrprise to see 

that the half indistinos.and somewhat blurred 

~ en formed the name “ Pailip Raven- 
ale,” 

Here was a discovery bringing endless qnes- 
tions:in ita train. How had the name come 
there? What had Mrs, Vance, the mother of 
one of the servants at the Hall, to do with 
Philip Ravendale ? 

Tearing ont the sheet: of. blotting paper, the 
detective folded it:carsfally and placed it in 


hia pocket: book. 
He had, at any rate, obtained a speeimen:ot 
Mere. Vance’s handwriting, if no more, 


for that Mrs, Vance herself had 
written the name he did not donbt—why, it 
was hie bnsinesa:to. find:out ifthe could, 

Having made an examination of Mra 
Vance's bedroom, without finding anything 
further, he tock hie leave of 13, Market- 
atrest, and hastened hack to Oheselden, 
inwardly chafing at the fac’ of the bank being 
shut, so that he conld not at: once find ont 
who bad given money-to Mra, Vanoe: Nor 
would his curiosity be satiefied for more than 
oe hours, the following day being 

a y. 

At’ the ““Goatin Boots "—as the Oheselden 
Inn was oslled—-he found ‘'The Shadow” 
awaiting him. 

“ T havergot i¢, sir!” said‘ The Shadow.” 

‘' What !—not the letter itself? I have 
often told: you it isn’t. a good plan to take 
letters. I¢ puts people: on their guard when 
they find their letsers don’ reach them.” 

“ Lshoughtthis might:comea in.as evidence,” 
replied ‘The Shadow,’ handing bie: chief. a 
letter, which he had already opened by means 
ofhot: water. Tho letter ran: thas:— 


‘‘My Dartrnc Arntnur,—How terrible that 
you should suffer all thie for my sake! 
Litile did we think it.wonuld. come to thie. when 
we resolved upon. that. lags xesonrce, Bay 
nothing of what that. visit. was abort; not 
for my eake I ask your silence, but for yanr 
own safety. I was coming to you this even. 
ing, but. thas horrible detective was in the 
hall, and Bir Pailip told me.he might suspects 
something, Sir Philip knows all, I am 
afraid. Mr, Manvers says, if you conld prove 

», thas you were at Woodbine Cottage at halt. 
past six, yon would be safe. Would it bea 
great sin.to invent some proof? I think not, 
it youdo it for. the sake of one who loves.yau, 

‘*Nonag.” 


** You were right to keep the letter, Smith,” 
remarked Fricker, when he had read it. ‘I 
will coma in as evidence—damning evidence 
against Arthur Wyndham,” 


(To be continued: ) 








Here is an easy means of determining 
whether a supposed diamond is gennine or 
nos. Pierce a hole in a card with a needle, 
and then look at the hole through the stone. 
If false you will see two holes, but-if' you have 
a real diamond; only a single bole will appear. 
You may also make the test in: another way. 
Pat your finger behind the stone and look at 
it through the diamond as: through a magni. 
fying glass. If the stone is genuine, _ will 
be usable to distingnich the grain of skin, 
bat with a false stone this will be plainly 
visible, Farthermore, looking through a real 
dismond, the setting is never visible; whereas 
iv ia vith afalse stone, 





FACETIZ, 


“Henp by the enemy,’’—the ulater whioh 
we are unable to redeem, 

Tue girl with the.new gloves never faile:to 
drop a coin in the collection-box, 

‘Dr yor ever-auffer-with the toothache 2? ” 
“' I never do anything else when I’have-it.” 

“ Arpup, did yon apply to. old Snod for, 
aloan?” “TI de How hae 
ont.” ‘“ Head firss,”’ 


Never borrow trouble if you oan avoid doing 
so. Batin case you must borrow it, try and 
get it without interest.” 

‘‘ Way is the letter ‘O' the most ohari- 
table letter?’ ‘‘Beoandse it ia found oftener 
than any other in ‘doing good,’” 

Onz reason why men -see things 650 
differently is. because. no two can stand in the 
same place to look. 

Now that creased trouserg and rough. edged: 

ate fashionable, the only thing needed 


paper 
¥ | ta. complete the editor's happiness is the oraze: 


for frayed cuffs, 

Somuznow it. comez natural to the humblesh 
man to say ‘‘ they ’’ when speaking of wicked 
people, and ‘“‘ we” when he talka of the faithfal 
and good, 

He: “My wife never gotihe better of ma: 
but once.” Shs: ‘ Luckyman! When wae 
shat 7 ’ He (sighing): “When she married 
me, 

Tracuer of physiology: ‘ Whatingredient 
whichis highly essential ix the composition af 
the human body does sugar possess ?” Papils, 
(i one voice): “Sand.” 


Lirris Jobnay.is.much. 
why it.is that he is.compall 
at night when he.isn’s sleepy,.and forced. ta’ 
get. up in. the morning ig. 

Tmacner: “Jane, whatis:your surname—. 
your last name, you: know?" Jane(witha 
een eee . y of ame “T can't: tell, 
ma'am. bot I'ma ng com with 
young Tom Smith,” ae 

Sue : ‘' Don't you feel's draught'over there: 
near the window?" He (saking the hint): 
“Certainly a. slight draught, What’ would 
you advise me todo ; pull the: blind down or 
move over mearer to you?”’ Sie: “Both.” 

Foae say that since Mre, F. began to do 
her own cooking he has discovered the truth 
of’ the ol@ saying, You can't bave your oake 
and eat it, too.”” “We always have cake at 
our-house,” he-says. 

‘*Tr we can’t get justice in this court, we. 
will carry the case up. Your honour may 
mark my words !" cried the indignant lawyer. 
‘“T’ have marked them, sir, They will coat 
you two guineas," replied the jadge, 

‘Way cid you never marry, colonel?" 
‘“‘ Well, it was a curious thing; but the; only 
woman I conld have been brought.to marry 
laboured under a very serious drawback." 
‘‘ What was that?” ‘ She was never born.” 

Ssoorzr: “ Why are yon looking so sad, 
doctor? Have you had the misfortune to lose: 
a patient.?”’ Dr. Pareaia: ‘ Yes; unfortu. 
nately I have completely cured Mr. Scadds. He 
paid.so promptly, too!” 

‘* Wert, Johnny, I suppose you frequenil 
get:your little hide tanned at Senet 2 “ On 
yes, I get a licking every once in a while.” 
“Who gives it to you?” ‘ Sometimes pa, 
and:gometimes ma. [tall depends on which 
= them hasn’s anything else to do at the 

me,"’ 

Ecenz, Post-Office, Ficet-street. Fassay old 
gentleman (who hae just had his telegramand 
sixpenny stamp banded him by the lady- 
clerk); ‘Anddo you mean-to say that I’m 
expected to stick this stamp on myself?” 
Lady clerk: (suavely): Oh, dear me, no—on 


lexed to, know; 





the telegraph form, please.” 


to go 40. bed,| tasher 


One of the mysteries of the day will'-he 
solved when somebody discovers why woman, 
neat, cleanly, lovable woman, will persist in 
walking the streets with dress trail that she 
has to carry for the entire round trip, 


** How are-you, Fogg ?’”’ exclaimed Fender. 
son ; ‘I've been on a regular wild 
and I'm glad I've found you at lass.” 
derson thinks he, must have said a good thing, 
the way the boys langhed, bat. he can’t for-the 
life,of him tell what it.was. 


Brrpre McGanuis: "I ee 
ptise my fatnre husband: on tthday. 
What would you advise me to doi?’ 
Esmeralda Lengeoffia: “ Lethinr get holdof 
thefamily Bibie with the-date of your bisth 
imit. That will make bim:open: hiseyes." 

Motner : ‘*Meroy on us! How did you 
tear that lovely new suit of clothes all to 
picce:?"’ Small Son: “I was throwin’ 
stones at that new neighbour's cat; and it: ran 
under their barn, and then she gave nie six- 
pence to crawl under and chase-it out.” 

Mas. Brown: “ Might IT ask if'there is-any 

‘need for you to raite your hat to-the house- 
‘maid’? Mr. Brown: ‘Well, my dear; if-we 
‘didn't take any notice of her she'ti throw up 
‘her place; and she’s.too atylish jass to-nod to, 
and you'd hardly liks me-to wink af her;-so 
what am Ito do 7?” 
Freson Visrtor: "I call to see Monier 
Roliard,” Maid: “You oan't sea him, sir; 
‘he is not. up yes.” renoh Visitor: “ Vat you 
tell, Toom yesterday ; and you cay can’t see 
|him, he ia. not. down; and now you aay I can’t 
see heem becanse be ia notopp. Ven.vill he 
he in, the middle, mademoizelia! Ino com- 
pra‘end.” 

‘tAnp, Hithel, dear, what. is. the. baby's 
mame?’ gaked Mires Gash. ‘‘I've. named 
hiax Ejhelbert Algernon," answered Mea. 
Newmothen. “ Bas, L though’ the 
' the.boya.”’ “If you:aould hear 
-what his father calls him when, heria, walking, 
the floor with: him ia, the carly dawn you 
wealdn’t wonder I took maiters.in my.own 
hands.’ 


Cuareirm: "I. shink: that. beastly valet of 
mine wasdrank this afternoon, dontoherkno ws” 
“VYa'ns. He asked 


go 
masqueraderta night, and I -told:him Linten- 
ded: torgoras & fool’ * ¥e'ae?" ‘‘ Yaiaa, 
and the degwaded watch said. they wonldn!s 
admitme, dontcherk now, unless Lwentdin some 
kind of-asanmed oawaocher.”’ 

‘Come in thie way," @ young’ woman: was 
overheard to say recently, her com- 
— ae noain ——— one: of ‘the 
lar, 8 shops e door opening 
oan eremeureteests “What's thie for?” she 
was asked. ‘Oh! this is the carriage on- 
trance, I always go im such when I oan. 
There is: s briet’ bat pleasurable: distinotion, 
and—life-iamade up of'trifies, you knew,” 

Tre other day a well-known conneel, 
examining the plaintiff in a breach of promise 
cage, inquired of her, “Was the plaintiff's 
air when he promiasd to marry you perfectly 
serious, or one of levity and jocularity?” 
The complainant reptied, “ If-you pteaee, sir, 
bia hair wae all roffied with him ranning his 
hands through it.” ‘You misapprehend’ my 
meaning,” the counsel. ‘ Was the 
promise made in utter sincerity?" ‘No, alr, 
is wae made in the wash-house,” replied the 
plaintiff, amid roars of laughter. 

An Italian organ-grinder had been playing 
before the house of a very irascidle ol 
gentlaman, who farionsly aud with wild 
gesticulationa ordered him to ‘“‘move on.” 
The organ-gtinder stolidly played away, and 
was arreated for hia disturbance. A‘ the 
police,court the magistrate asked him why he 
aia net leave when requested. ‘Me no 
undorstan’ mooch Ingleese,” was the reply. 
“Well,” said the, magiatrate, “ bat yon must 
bave understood his geatares, hia moticns. 
“T tinkee he come to dance,” waa the. 10- 


chase, 
Fen- 





joinder, 
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SE 
SOCIETY. 


Tae woaring of green veila is said to. be 
iajarious, 

Frrxmre purses. have tiny watches set in 
the clasps. 

Tnx Duke and Dachess of Teck are quite 
well, and Princess Mary hag recovered her 
delicate.colonr. 

Parscess Axrx of Hesse will probably retarn 
to England, with the Queen, and. she is fo stay 
with Her Majesty for several. months. 

Anrtiqve belieand girdles of silver have loat 
nothing in popularity, and bid fair to keep alt 
they have, 

Neourets and bracelets of black velvet 
powdered with small stones are now worn in 
Eogland. Thename of the. wearer in: script 
is written with stones. 

Tue Danish golden wedding. bida, fair to. be 
almost a unique celebration. France, Tarkey, 
and Austria are all to send war veesela to 
Copenhagen, and the Empress of Rassia will 
present,her fasher with, six. pure white. Arab 
horses of enormoas value, 

A. varsnt fastener ia-now being attached to 
all the. new-hate and.benneta which, secures. 
them in ® very simple fashion to the wearera’ 
hair, MNoogaie oan dislodge them, say the 
milliners, it.ie easily unfastened, and is: quite 
invisible, 

Trare-seems 10 bere oraze jnst.now for new 
ssente-and'perfaumes; it is the correct fad” of 
the momert to affect an indivifiual scent, and 
be known by it. Your writing paper, lingerie, 
laces, even your sealing-wax and your hair, 
tonio, should partake.of ita aubsle aweeinesa, 
and.of no other, 

Taz English governesswho has bean selected 
to: teach: the King of Spain will havea. 
of shout £730, a residence-in the palace, 
a8 many servants as she-may desire. 

Tus latest craze In. Parisian Society is for 
cinneman, Everything ie. cinnamon, not. so 
muek: the colenr as the: spice itself; which 
flavours everything ‘and hae heen 
into. regodts, wishin. the last. faw hy. one 
of the, ohefe.of the Freach Metropolis. 

Tre Emperor William intends to pay a 
strictly private visit to, Eagland.as. the.end. of 
Jaly, coming in his. yacht, the, Hohenzolleyn, 
direat..40 Cowes, and stayimg there for the 
Squadron Regatta week, The Emperor will 
probably arrive at Cowes on Satu , the 
30sh.of Jaly, and he will. remain in.the $ 
for w week, living on board his: yacht. 

Tue law forbids the Empress of Chins going 
outside. the grounds: of her palace; bad. her 
interest: in working women is so great that-she 
bas ordered to be built within the enclosure a 
large cloth and silk factory, and here: she is 
planning to give work to many girls and 
women, 


Lory Donaaw hag jast been carrying ont |-well, 


some costly improvements at Lambton 
Castle, and the honse and stables are now 
lighted by electricity. Lambton has: been the 
seat of the family who now possess it since 
the Canqneat. Isis a, grand honge, and the 
richiy wooded park-is intersected bythe Wear. 
Lord Darham is also buifding a house anda 
splendid training establishment on his 
recensly-purchased property at Exning. 

Tum Qaeen is very anxions reepecting the 
hsalth of the Prinee of Wales, which is mn 
ing her Majesty much trouble of mind. His, 
Royal Highness haa notof Iate been. in the 
enjoyment of satisfactory health, and thia, 
revretable condition has, of conrse, heen mnch 
aggravate! by the many annoyances which: 
have failen to his-ehare during that period. 

Tue young German Emperor is a very firm 
shot, althongh obliged to hold his gan only 
with the right hand, The weakness of bie 
left-arm has forced him to train himeelf to 
hold the gan or rifle like a piste}, and hie aim 
i8 very Bieady and aure, 





STATISTICS. 


Woopen sicepers. on railways last abont 
fifteen years. 

Lartanvess often skate ® distance of 150 
miles .a.dsy. . ais a 

Fonty-raase Popes reigned ng , 
building of St, Peter's Cathedral, Rome, 

Tr the sun were @ bollow sir-ball it would 
= 1,331,000. globes the size. of the earth to 

it. 

TWENTY THREE thousand travellers received 
hospitality in the snowbound Convent of &:. 
Bernard during the past year, 

Tuennare,aaid, to.be more divorces granted 
annually: in the United than in-all the 
rest ofthe Ohristian world put together, 





GEMS. 


A waw ie never so-on trial.as in the moment 
of excessive good fortune, 

Moprnation is the silken string running 
through the pearl chain of all virtues. 

Ware looking out for great opportunities 
we are spt.to let little ones slip through our 
grasp. 

CuErrroLness is: a great tonic, I% is light 
and air to our, moral nature; and to be with- 
out it is to be without aomething thas answers 
to the mind for-what-clothing and:shelter are 
to the body. 

Waen you mske # mistake. don't look back 
onitlong. Take-the reason of the thing into 
your own mind, and then look forward. 
Mistakes are-lesgons of wisdom, The past 
cannot be changed, but. the future is yet in 
your power, 





HOUSEHOLD, TREASURES. 


Never use.& metal. spoon for atirring stewed 
fruit or tomatoes. A wooden one is best, and 
those with short handle are’ preferable for 
stirring thick messes, 

Raisev Dovenxots,—Mix a-batter the same 
aa for one loaf of bread, ad@’to it'‘three table- 
epoonfals of butter ang .one-halfqupof granu: 
lated maple sugar, dt-rise over night, and 
in the morning knead and let rise again. 
Take out. with a spoon @ little at a time, 
place on s board to rise again, then drop into 

lard and fey; if perfectly light they will 
not sink when first dropped into the lard, 
Teese donghnuss are execlient eaten warm 
‘with sugar. 

Faizziep Brrr anv Ecas.—Spak a, quarter 
of a pound of shaved dried beef in a, pint.of 
boiling water for ten minutes, then drain 
Beat. four eggs: with a fork. Pata 
generous tableepoonfal of buteer in the granite 
ware dish, and place over the stove. When 


the.butter becomes hot add the beef, and stir: 


with.s, fork antil the slices curl. Now place 
ithe dish over another of boiling water, and 
set-all over the stove, add the eggs, and: stir: 
until they become thick and creamy ; serve af; 
once. 

Sronan Oarr —Oae teaspoontal angar, half 
teaspoonfal cream of tartar, one tesoupfal) 
flour, one tablespoonfal water, three eggs, 
quarter teaspoonfal carbonate of soda, 
quarter teaspoonfal. essence of lemon, Pot 


therangar and eggs into a basin, and with.a 


whiek or two forks beatvwell for: ten: to ‘filteen 
minutes till it.ia.a. nice smooth froth, Mix 


‘the carbonate of soda and cream of tartar 


oarefally with the dry flour and stir it in, 
then the water with the essence of lemon 
mixed. The flour must be very gently and 
carefaily mixed. Patinio agreased papered 
tin. and bake in @ moderate oven for abort 


‘falf-an-hour. 


tbus.sbutting in 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Sripers have eight eyes, © 

Very old people.shorien in afature ag they 
increase in years. 

Tue savings bank was invented. by e olergy- 
man. 

A Rosstan comes of age when he is twenty- 
six years old, 

Sauzs by auction were formerly held by 
candle. light, 

Att the chickens in the western part of 
French Guinea are perfeaily white, It is 
impossible to find one with a coloured feather, 

Ir has been {proved by instantaneous pho- 
tography that.a horse ad fn)l trot. sometimes 
has its four feet off the ground. at once, 

Tua long tajle of the Shah of Persia’s horaes 
are dyed crimson for six inches at their tips 
—a jealously-guarded privilege of the ruler 
and his sons. 

In the year 1596 there were only four kinds 


of hyacinth, the single and the double blue, 


the purple, and the violet. At the present 
time there are many thonrands of varieties. 

Art seven o'closk every evening thronghont 
the year, a. guard. conaisting of a drummer, 
two ‘and thirty armed men, takes up 
its quarters inside the Bank of England, and 
remaing until seven the ext. morning. 

Sopa water ieam American drink. It iaac 
essentially American as porter, Rbirs wine 
and claret are distinctively English, Gorman, 
and French. The most interesting fact in the 
manufacture of soda water is that it contains 
no. soda, 

A ¥r0G cannot breathe with its month oper, 
The conformation of his breathing apparatus 
is such thet-when: hie month is open his -nos- 
trils will be-closed, and, peradoxical as it —_ 
seem, all you have to do to suffocate a frog is 
to pnt.a atick in his mouth no he cannot: shut 
his jaws. 

Tue alleged connection: batween,gypries and 
the naile-uged in the crucifixion haa 
been referred to. It ig said that the tinkers 
are descendants of the one who made the nails 
for the cross, and are condemned to wander 
continnally without rest. This tradition i 
very cormon.in the Highlands of Scotland. 

Tuer Japanese are fond of bathing. In the 
city of Tokio there are over sight, hundred 
public bath:-houses, in which a pereon can 
take a bath, hot or cold, for a sum equal te 
one cent, Most-of the Japanese prefer warm 
baths, and very likely this is the reason why 
their complexions are usually clear, emooth, 
and spotless. 

Ir is said in Amerios that the millionaire 
has called a new industry into being, Mer 
make a living by marching, heavily armed, in 
front and behind the men who have hecome 
known because oftheir great wealth. Also, a 
millionare coach has been invented, Ié islike 
most other coaches in general sbaps, but the 
windows at the side and in front are eupplied 
with panelled shuttera, which ologe entirely, 
the timporaus: occupant from 
the scrutiny of observere. The only un- 
guarded window in the vehicle is in the rear 


‘and that is a emall one. 


On # march iofantry will endure the fetigue 
much better than cavalry, and in a long 
distance the foot soldiers will ontmarch the 
horsemen. Those who doubt this statement 
ahould. remember that.a. horse in army eervice 
carries 270 pounds weight, while the.scldier 
carries only his gun and from twenty to forty 
pounds. Notwithstanding the fact thes & 
ten minutes’ halt is mace in every bour for 
stragglers to catch up, cavalry straggle to the 
rear more than infantry do; and the care of s 
horse on. a long march is.a serious matter. 
The horses are picked animals, bat even the 
best. borae ia liable to. fali,jame,from the loge 
of s shoe or & stone in his hoof, or from. some 
other oanae which.as fives may be.entirely, o2- 
perosived by the rider, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Sropiprry.—8!gn your Christian name and surname. 
A. 8. 5.—Aquafortis is the same as nitric acid. 


Bxra Currrorp.—We cannot advise you on the matter. 
We think it one for a medical man. 


Manicoup.—At 8 »merset House; the cost depends on 
olrcumstances, 
Karaizen MAvovunrey.—You had better consult a 
furrter. You could not do it properly. 
Darny Marv.—No. Let them alone. They are all 
more or less harmful. 
M. ¥.—Thera are dozens equally good. Any 
edeutnend bookseller will supply you. 
Naw To Lowpox.—The Houses of Parliament are on 
the same side of the river as Great George Street. 
Leman” ap are askiog us for recipe of a patent 
We do not undertake to furnish these. 
Tzrky.—The depdts of many of the companies of 
Royal Engineers are at Obatham. 
R. T.—If a receipt is given in any way for the amount 
owing it must bear a receipt atamp. 
Fritz —Anyone may make his own will; but there 
must be two witnesses to his signature. 
Mar Maxion.—"‘O for the touch of a vanished hand” 
is from Tennyson's poem “ Break, break, break.” 
A Morurcr.—Stmple arithmetic, four first rules, hand- 
writing and reading written matter. 
Betra.—If “spotted” with the mildew we know of 
nothing that will answer without injuring the colours. 


Toussy.—G:t Mr. Bantirg’s book on the pe ae and 
carry out the directions, D:etary is the chief matter. 


Tommy Tocker.—Bakers, like clerks, are not in 
demand anywhere. Do not waste your savings on 
emigration. 

Lirrtz Boy Brivs.—There is no such manufactory 
—— Let those who say otherwise tell you where 


D. O.—The Teutonic crossed to New York from 
aes in 5 days 16 hours 31 miautes in August 


«a Lass Taat Loves 4 Sotprern.—Headquarters 
depot of 15th tonsa Cahir, Ireland. SS 
was raised in 1 


cee ag oll we are unable to assist, but 
recitations and readings multiply beyond possibility of 


Ros Roy.—Maogregor tartan is a red checked 
2 ae a asa 
over all. 


Dany.—Laudapum will have no worse effect on teeth 
than tea or tobacco, but the mouth should be well 
brushed out every day. 

T. H. M.—The man’s wife would be entitled to her 
— medals unless he ‘‘ willed” them away from 


Impzcomiosity.—After six years without the debt 
os: acknowledged, the debtor may plead the Statute 


yes you feed ft too much and it 
little exercise. Pay wpb Soe me 


Misanpa.—The provision cf lamps In railway car- 
riages and communication cords are subject 
arts ty ebenad take, 

Taree Gaaces.—If the ladies wished their real nam 
4o be known, they would print them in the title pages 
of their works. 

Ons m Trovstz.—You are not obliged to pay an 
thing it the breaking of of the window wen a pure neddeut 
on the part of the child, 


Gristtpsa.—A domestic servant fs entitled to a full 
month's notice or a full month’s wages. Sae the party 
in the county court. 

W. A. R.—As the man really joined the ship, and was 
drowned in fulfilment of his duty, the owners are 
bound to pay wages to his representatives. 

P. W.—Thero is nothing to Layo & traveller patent- 
ing his own invention and making his own terms with 
his employers as to sale of same. 

Bitu.—There Js a penalty for wantonly i 
firearms on the bighway, or for endan; the public 
safety by discharging them near the way. 

Doveras.—The two officials are not associated, and, 
of course, the house surgeon is a in official rank i 
often, however, the other is superior in social standing. 

Herewa.—If nothing is known of the husband for 
seven years, and the wife marries again, believing him 
to be dead, she would not be convicted of bigamy. 


s 


Vaxation.—The mother may apply for an affiliation 
order, and you would be Hable to arrest A. imprison- 
ment if you did not comply order. 

Racs.—No varnish or other application you might put 
on the soles of your esa cuve thas { from tae 
solled in walking. 


H. B.—A wife's property cannot be 


T. B.—A size in a coat is an inch; in underwear the 
game; In socks, an inch; in «collar, a half-inch ; in 
one inch ; ‘and in's bat one-eighth of an inch, 
BR. A. T.—Tae Post Office offers facilities for 
ment in Government stock, as 
Savings Bank. Rules and 
at almost any post office. 


you wish to join the force, and we think it would be 
preferable for you to join a cavalry regiment t at home. 
Pater.—If you absented yourself from work without 

cause, you forfeited your engagement and 
probably any wages owing Tk, but you 4 try 
your claim by action in the county court. 


it would not be remunerative. 
imitation of staining which is found sufficient for all 
ordinary purposes. 

Gror.—If you wish to obtain a situation in 


engagements with anyone out of the country. 


Tony.—The line of Royal succession to the British 
oe at the present time fs as follows: The Prince of 
Prince George of Wales, the Duchess of Fife, and 
Indy Mary Daff, dacghter of the Duchess of Fife. 


Perriexep Partie.—Young men do those things 
fometimes. If he continues to come, and expects you 
to entertain him, while he shows no to 
extend any courtesies of any sor, juab decline $0 auumes 
him, and let him go elsewhere. 


THE BACHELOR'S TOAST. 


Mawy maidens fair I've known, 
Girls with soft and potent eyes 
That would melt a ape ot —_— 


, 
Tho full many maids I’ve known, 
Shas the girl I've never met. 


Shall I meet her? Who can tell? 


A. EL T.—Neither 

bound to ceep a supply of bill 
an adjanct of post-office 

got either at 
stationer's. 


Lonzgty Maper.—A 


are not coming forward as plentifully as the authorities 
would like, and those already engaged are therefore 
unwillingly ith, 

Lapy Janz.—Parsley is entirely eff in removing 
the odour of onions after a meal, The green sprigs 
should be eaten as fs, with the onions “lene or eli 
the potato salad, not left to be taken after dinner or 
supper. 


the Insurance money can be learned on appl 
ce company, but you will have to sa 
the man Insured and the man deceased are the same, as 


well as that he is really deceased, 
P. B. T.—There fs no age fixed by law for fae a aap 
a firm, but a lad under 18 years could scarcely be re- 


garded as a free agent If associated with his fe aera 
= to ee would be regarded as existing 


the colours, his wife would be entitled to the same 
deduction from her husband’s pay as would be paid to 
the wife of an ordinary soldier; this deduction is, we 
believe, about 8d. per day. 
V. T.—Government have announced their intention to 
grant pensions to Crimean and Indian Mutiny veterans 
oe ies alg fg Sv the time of 
their discharge. Apply to Under-Secretary for War, 
War Office, Pall Lendon. 


Jacko.—The process of is not one that can 
yg mn bE, hy by 


Ax OnpHaw.—There fs no recruiting for Oape Mounted =e ey ond yw ona Far ond Royal 
Police in this ey sy You must go out to the Cape if Bteamanty Oo, Putte Bteamship Oo., rm Holt’s line ; 
about First-named dearest and 


Lov1s.—We do not think ft is genuine, and are certain | verdict whole, it 
There is now a paper | agreed the jary will be discharged. 


Nzemo.—Stokers must be between 19 ani 25 years of 
age, 5 feet 4 inches in height, 34} to 854 inches chest, 
4 man who engeges for 12 years begins at £30 8s. 44. 


invest- —_ en Bes ee dirty 
work in addition. Those who engage ve years 
wn ay bo day lees. only 


A. 0.—Tarn up the shipping advertisements In the 
on papers in your reading room. 


i 
Tep.—A civil trial proceeds in Ssotland as in Hagland, 
before a jary of twelve, who are not, however, required 
to be unanimous. After they they are locked up for 


prefer the 

Chicago Exhibition you must go out ae Sam parish, who would, if he is not one himself, give 

the United States law forbids employers to make / the name of a clergyman who fs a bishop's sarrogate for 
the issue of marriage Licenses. 


a- of sugar; boll twen' 
cool bottle for use. 
Younc Hopzrvut.—It is har for us to say what you 
should do, That ought to be desided by two things— 
your inclination or ability, and your opportunity. It 


be fastidious, nor let yourself fall in 
Sclist thes tostend or aleedlinesd to caly Go be found 
at a desk. 
Prerry Dick.—Feather-eating in perrots is usually 
incurable ; a a 
a comfortable place—an empty room 
where it bas space to sport about, and, shove ake 
. oS aos alf-rotten wood. () 


pm me by oats, balay, or Indtan corn, with a very 
little hemp ; groundsel and lettuce are also excellent. 


Anxious.—A substitute for liquor for those endeavour 
ing to reform, is made of five grains of poste 
rams 


ten of 

wate and one dram ofp 
‘inistered twice a 

smlan, and go partaly supp pplies the 


a eae physical 
br 
- Sed mor onion iat noe a rodam eaking 


is unquestionably 
burners carefally. There are air-tubes wnich may 
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hara 
etc., bright for a much longer time. 
ts of wine will last long. 





Aut Back Numexrrs, Parts and Voiumns are in print, 
and may be had of all booksellers. 
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distrained for her 
husband's debts ; but the wife’s name in the rent-book 
is not proof that the household furniture is hers, 


well be described in words. 

job sre requisite ; even with these special 

ts necessary to the attainment of success. You must see 
the thing to attempt it, 
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